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A SERIES OF LESSON PLANS SUNKIST FOOD BULLETINS 


Valuable to both teachers and students. A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 
Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic in quantity for class distribution to 
home economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 
Powder, what a good baking powder Two diet booklets, “Fruits That Help 
really is. Keep the Body Vigorous,’ and ‘‘World’s 
New Dental Story,’’ will also be sent. 
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NEW REVISED EDITION 
JUST OFF THE PRESS 


Hk Canned Food Handbook —said to be 
one of the most useful and informative 
pieces of literature offered the Home Eco- 
nomics profession—has been amplified and 
revised. It has the acceptance of the Com- 
mittee on Foods of the American Medical 


\ssociation, and is now ready for distribution. 


It contains 16 pages of authoritative infor- 


mation—the correct answers to the 37 ques- 





tions about canned foods most frequently 
asked by Home Economics Teachers — indexed 
under such headings as Nutrition, Safety, 
Purchase and Use, ete. A bibliography for 
wider reading in these subjects is given at the 
back, as well as a complete list of the com- 
mercially canned foods. 

‘To secure such complete and reliable data else- 


where would require search of many sources. 


The original edition of the Canned Food 
Handbook went into four large printings— 
over 100,000 copies mailed to T[lome Kconom- 
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that you will find the new, revised edition 
even more valuable, and suggest that you 
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SHREDDED WHEAT WITH MEXICAN TOMATO SAUCE 


6 Shredded Wheat Biscuits 1 No. 214 can tomatoes (31/2 c.) 
3 tbsps. butter 1/; tsp. celery salt 

1 peeled large onion, minced 1 tsp. Worcestershire sauce 

1 clove garlic, split 1 tsp. salt 

2 tbsps. flour Few grains pepper 

Melt the butter in a large skillet, add the onion and garlic and 
cook over low heat until the onion is soft. Remove the garlic and 
add the flour to the fat blending well, then add the tomatoes and 
seasonings, and cook until thickened, stirring occasionally. Simmer 
15 min. and serve on split Shredded Wheat Biscuits—two halves 
to each person—which have been heated in a moderate oven of 
375°F. 10 min. Serves 6. 

Variations: A chopped seeded green pepper or half a cup of sautéed 
sliced mushrooms, or 1 c. minced cooked ham or other leftover 
cold cooked meat may be heated in this sauce to make a main dish. 
















SEND FOR FREE 
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The free recipe booklet contains many interesting 
uses for Shredded Wheat. Attractively printed — 
detailed, and easy to follow. The chart (illus- 
trated) is packed full of information on the nutri- 
tive value of whole wheat. Every step in the 
manufacture of Shredded Wheat is pictured in 
graphic detail—from the wheat fields of the 
nation, through the bakery, until it reaches the 
ultimate consumer. Send the coupon or a postal 
card —TODAY! 








NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY — Educational Dept., 449 W. 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT COM pany 


Ask for the package showing the picture 
of Niagara Falls and the red N. B.C. Seal. 


Please send me free the Shredded Wheat recipe book and the instructive material and 


Name a Street oe es 


rrom TOMATOES ro SEAFOOD 1 CHICKEN 
Shredded Wheat Joins the Party 


SEAFOOD OR CHICKEN A LA KING 


6-8 Shredded Wheat Biscuits 

1/, c. minced seeded green pepper 
2 tbsps. diced canned pimiento 

1/, c. minced cooked celery 


2 tbsps. flour 

2c. milk 
Vg tsp. pepper 

2 c. flaked or diced cooked 

1 c. chicken stock fish, shellfish or chicken 

2 tbsps. butter Salt 1 egg-yolk, beaten 
Simmer the pepper, pimiento and celery in 1/ c. of the chicken 
stock for 10 min. Meanwhile melt the butter in the top of a double 
boiler, add the flour and blend; add the vegetables and the stock 
in which they were cooked, mix well, then add the milk and 
pepper, and cook until smooth, while stirring. Add the fish, cover 
and cook 10 min. Add salt to taste. Add the egg-yolk, while stir- 
ring, then cook 1 min. longer. Serve on the Shredded Wheat 
Biscuits, which have been cut crosswise in halves, and then dipped 
in and out of the remaining half cup of stock. Serves 6-8. For 
the stock, you may use canned chicken consomme or bouillon 
cubes following the manufacturer’s directions for use of same. 


@ Two delightful new sugges- 
tions for your experiments. Basically, perhaps they’re not so 
new. But when crisp, golden-brown Shredded Wheat joined 
the party an entire new flavor treat was created. And Shredded 
Wheat opens up dozens of ideas like these. 

As for nutritional and energy values you know that Shredded 
Wheat offers a generous supply. For, it’s 100% whole wheat— 
nothing added, nothing taken away. 


Each delicious biscuit contains a natural balance of the vital 
health elements which Nature stored in wheat. 
Try these unusual dishes. You'll find them simple, economical 


and full of surprising flavors. 
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Vol. XIII 


HE day of merely hoping that learn- 

ing has taken place is rapidly passing. 
Many teachers today are increasing!) 
concerned with securing evidence of the 
effectiveness of their teaching. Such 
teachers are demanding help in the 
evaluation of the results of their teach 
ing in order to improve learning. 

In the past measurement has been 
confined almost exclusively to examina- 
tions at the end of a unit or course for 
the purpose of giving grades. If we 
limit our thinking about measurement to 
this narrow purpose we fail to use 
measurement to the best advantage. An 
adequate evaluation program should 
assist in giving us a basis for deciding 
both the place to begin teaching and 
the next steps in teaching. What abil- 
ities, attitudes, and knowledges do our 
pupils have when they come to us? The 
answer to that helps us to avoid re- 
peating what they already know or can 
do; to avoid assuming that they have 
more background than they have, and to 
see what individual differences we have 
to consider. As teaching goes on we 
need to know to what extent learning 
is taking place, we cannot merely as- 
sume that we are attaining our objectives. 
We must have evidence of the changes in 
behavior which we are attempting to 
effect if we are to plan for future learn- 
ing. Testing which shows that learning 
has resulted from teaching gives informa- 
tion on which to build future teaching. 
Testing which shows that learning has not 
taken place or has been only partially 
attained gives data as to needs for further 
experiences. 

We must also watch for evidences of 
learning difficulties which may occur 
because of ineffective methods of study, 
an inadequate vocabulary, physical 
handicaps, gaps in experience, poor 
methods of thinking, undesirable atti- 
tudes, or a combination of these things 
Ignoring such weaknesses may largely 
defeat all efforts to teach. Data regard 


ing the stages of development and the 
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Measurement in Home Economics Education 


By 
Hester Chadderdon 
Columbus, Ohio 


This is the first of a series of three articles 
dealing with methods of measuring the results 
of teaching in home economics. 


cause of learning difficulties of each 
pupil are essential for wise planning 
and as a measurement problem. 

A measurement program, if planned 
tor that purpose, can give valuable in- 
formation regarding the effectiveness of 
our methods and materials for produc 
ing desired results. For example, dur- 
ing a unit on personal appearance, it 
may be desirable to have a demonstra 
tion on how to shampoo hair. Previous 
to the demonstration a study has been 
made of the principles of emulsions and 
water softening, and the effects of al 
kali on animal tissue. As the teacher 
and pupils plan and carry on the demon- 
stration, opportunities are available for 
discovering the effectiveness of the 
methods used in the study of these 
principles. Do the pupils’ suggestions 
for choosing soap indicate an under 
standing of the principles involved or a 
tendency to accept the current radio 
advertising information? Does a movie 
star’s endorsement of a product or pro- 
cedure outweigh the scientific facts they 
After the 
further evidences are needed to reveal 
Is Mary’s 
hair more glossy and fluffy after she 


have’ learned? teaching, 


whether learning took place 


shampoos it? If the evidences justify a 
negative verdict then we must look for 
reasons for failure Perhaps the water 
at Mary’s home is harder than the 
school water supply and the principle 
involved was not sufficiently under 
stood to allow for a solution of the 
problem under different conditions lf, 
however, the evidences justify a positive 
decision, then we have a clue for future 


action in similar learning situations 






Measurement can contribute to teach 
ing in still another way; it can serve 
to motivate learning We, in the field 
of home economics, have protessed to 
be interested in developing individuals 
who are increasingly capable of selt-di 
rection If we have thought through 


what that means it will have very defin 


ite effects on measurement as well as 
other aspects of teaching It implies 
that pupils see the importance of what 
they are learning and are oncerned 
with their progress toward worthwhile 
goals. The teacher becomes a co-worker 
and not a task-master, tests become 
means of detcrimining progress and not 
something to be crammed for or bluffed 
through. Teachers who have attempted 
to effect such relationships have, how 
ever, found ditheultvy because of the 
present emphasis on grades and com 
petition in most school systems In 
such situations, grades become the pupit's 


coal and making the teacher think she 


knows more than she does is the pupil's 
means to a higher gerade 

Teachers say, “But I have to send in 
grades every six weeks,” and superin 
tendents say, “Teachers want to use 
grades and tests as means of motivating 
their pupils to do better work.” \ 
superintendent who wished to eliminate 
semester examinations in his high school 
said recently that thie teachers were 
afraid the pupils would not study un 
less this stick was used. Measurement 
can be used to motivate learning but 
what an entirely different picture is ob 
tained if the pupil sees measurement as 
a means of determining where she 
stands in relation to her desired goals 
and is allowed to help in planning for 
+} 


¢ evicl nce needed 


and securing 


Testing situations also may be used 


as learning exercises. Situations whicl 


require the pupil to organize her material 

can serve both purposes admirably 

Problems which involve a use of abil 
( / Med } hace IN 














PREVAILING and outstanding criti- 

cism of Home Economics is that costs 
are excessive. Compared with academic 
subjects, Home Economics is sometimes 
regarded as a field requiring too many 
supplies. Of these supplies, no doubt, food 
is an expensive item. 

Figures taken from Dr. Dyer’s report, 
“The Administration of Home Economics 
in City Schools” (1) published by Teach- 
ers College, Columbia, in 1928, show that 
food cost varies from 2 or 3 cents to 10 
cents per capita-lesson on the elementary 
and secondary level. 

Hess (*) in a cost accounting study 
made by the vocational Homemaking De- 
partment in Illinois in 1931, says that at 
least $1.00 per month for each pupil en- 
rolled in Foods is necessary but she gives 
no indication of the number of lessons 
this amount is supposed to cover. On 
the basis of five periods per week, this 
would be 5 cents per capita lesson. 

But the question arises: Do courses 
taught on an elementary, secondary or 
vocational level reflect the cost of work 
on the college level? The general ob- 
jectives of elementary, secondary and vo- 
cational education do not include the 
depth and breadth of interpretation, the 
development of independent thinking or 
the critical judgment and creative ability 
with respect to food materials, food 
products and technique used in home and 
commercial food processing which should 
be characteristic and required of foods 
courses on a college level. The College 
Foods laboratory should aim at the de- 
velopment of scientific attitudes, at under- 
standing of cause and effect and at the 
teaching of principles, By means of such 
fundamentals cultural development be- 
comes possible through ability to make 
intelligent adjustment in living, to. set 
standards in a realm of vital importance 
to the welfare of the race. This can be 
achieved only when experience with such 
materials has been adequate in scope. 
Stinting of food and other supplies, just 
as stinting of source of material in any 
college course, serves only to lessen edu- 
cational value. 
gardly rather than thrifty for they aim 
at teaching certain facts rather than un- 


Such methods are nig- 


derstandings. On the other hand, a too 
extensive array of food materials border- 
ing on over elaboration and extravagance 
is conceivable. 

In the belief that some indication of 
legitimate cost of a college foods course 
might be derived if actual food expense 
accounts of various Home Economics 
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Cost of Food in a College Foods Course 


departments of colleges and universities 
were available, a questionnaire was de- 
signed and distributed. It cannot be said 
that there is one teaching method which 
has been generally determined upon or 
adopted as a standard in college teach- 
teaching 
methods are important factors in the de- 
termination of food costs. Courses taught 
on the food principle organization basis 
are often thought to be less expensive 
than courses taught on the meal organi- 
zation basis. Other teaching factors un- 
doubtedly affecting cost are the use of 
individual portions rather than family- 
sized portions, the use of laboratory- 
demonstrations rather than the traditional 
laboratory method, and perhaps variation 
in emphasis upon chemistry. 

The qustionnaire, which was sent to 


ing. Yet it is possible that 


twenty-four colleges and universities* of- 
fering courses in Home Economics, des- 
ignated information regarding teaching 
method, number of demonstrations, num- 
ber of meals with number of persons 
served, number of laboratory periods and 
actual costs. 

It was rather amazing to learn that 
almost half (45%) of the schools replying 
were unable to give any idea of actual 
cost. The problem of buying in a large 
institution is undoubtedly complicated. 
Foods may be purchased in part at retail 
and partly on contract (wholesale) for 
the year. Occasionally discounts are 
available. Then again, in some larger in- 
stitutions, foods may be obtained at cost 
of production through cooperation with 
other departments and in some instances 
such costs are not available. In one case, 
th combination of the foods course with 
chemistry was such that it was believed 
to make data unsuitable for purposes of 
comparison. The correlation of foods 
courses with cafeteria or other meal 
service also adds to the difficulty of keep- 
ing separate and accurate records. It 
is sometimes argued that lumping of 
expenses facilitates accounting, but this 
is a fallacy in that it ignores the neces- 
sity of making available useful informa- 
tion. 

The following table (Table I) tabu- 
lates replies to the questionnaire regard- 
ing cost of foods courses for 1933-1934. 
funda- 
mental course in foods vary considerably 
as to number of periods each week and 
length of each period. This is shown in 


Laboratory periods for the 


* Ed. Note: These were representative from 
standpoint of size, source of financing and 
geographical distribution. 





By 
Marie M. 


Cox 








TABLE I 
En- Lab. Total Per-Capita Cost 
Col- roll- periods cost per lab. 
lege ment per yr. peryr. yearly period 
I 18 64 $79.60 $ 4.42 $.069 
III a) 183 108 300.56 1.64 .016 
b) 172 108 36940 2.14  .019 
V 192 60 525.00 2.73 .046 
VI 35 64 175.00 5.00 .078 
IX 20 64 10800 5.40 .085 
XIV 40 64 384.00 960 .15 
XV 70 9 26089 3.72 038 
XVI 93 .. 346.07 B47 suk 
XVII G6. BE siscs 17.00.50 











Table Ii. In computing the total number 
of laboratory periods, semesters were 
counted as 16 weeks and quarters as 12 
weeks. In terms of actual laboratory 
hours, there was considerable variation: 
128 to 216 laboratory hours. 





TABLE II 
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I 2 2 hours 2 semesters 
Ill 3 ef 3 quarters 
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3 Sd 1 quarter 

VI Z Bere 2 semesters 
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Williamson and Lyle (3) state that en- 
rollment affects cost; that is to say, high 
enrollment decreases cost per capita. 
Schools replying to this questionnaire cor- 
roborated this statement. Those schools 
having an enrollment in foods courses 
of less than fifty showed a higher per 
capita-laboratory period cost. Since ad- 
vantages which accrue from buying for 
large numbers are evident, it cannot be 
said that the college reporting a total en- 
rollment of 355 in the Foods course and 
a per capita-laboratory period cost of 1.0 
to 1.9 cents does not provide just as 
broad a laboratory experience as does the 
college reporting an enrollment of only 
192 and a per capita-laboratory period 
cost of .046 cents. Three schools reported 


a very similar expenditure of 6.9, 8&5 
and 7.8 cents with enrollments of 18, 
20, and 35 respectively. In comparing 
schools reporting enrollments of 40 and 


35, we find the former showing a per 
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capita-laboratory period cost about twice 
that of the latter and nearly four times 
that of a college reporting an enrollment 
of 70. Such differences may well be ob- 
served critically, both from the stand- 
points of attainment of objectives and of 
needless extravagance. In what do such 
differences in cost consist? This is a 
question which educators are inclined to 
ask in recent years. Because of limited 
junds in a depression year, it seems prob- 
able that amounts allowed for laboratory 
expense were lower, at least in some 
cases, than might be desirable. 

At first sight, the per capita-laboratory 
period costs of colleges replying to the 
questionnaire appear to be somewhat in 
line with costs from the Dyer report on 
the elementary and secondary levels. But 
one must remember that food costs of 
1927-8 cannot be compared with those of 
1933-4 without adjustment as to changes 
in price level. The increase in purchasing 
power of the food dollar during the per- 
iod 1927 to 1934 inclusive, is shown in 
the following table (4) of index numbers 
of the retail price of food based on 100 
for the year 1913. 





TABLE III 

Index numbers of Purchasing power 
retail food prices of food dollar 
1927 155.4 64 
1928 154.3 65 } 
1929 156.7 64 
1930 147.1 68 
1931 121.3 82 
1932 102.1 98 
1933 99.7 100 
1934 110.8 90) 











On the 1933 level of purchasing power 
this makes the Dyer range of 2 to 10 
cents equal to only approximately 1.28 
to 6.4 cents. Opinion of 
judging the Dyer report favored a per 
cents, 


educators in 


cost of 5 or oO 
1933 of only 3.2 or 
from 


capita-lesson 
the equivalent in 
38 cents. It 
gathered together here, that figures for 
the elementary and school 
levels are too low for college level except 
in case of high 
which permit buying in larger quantities. 

Correlation and 
teaching method and food cost is not ap- 
parent. Wide teaching 
methods makes comparisons involved. In 


would seem data 


secondary 
unusually enrollments 
between organization 
dissimilarity in 
addition, a few Home Economics depart- 
One 


example of this was the running of a 
small with the 


ments help in defraying expenses. 


tea room in connection 


meal service class. Such methods of 
meeting costs should be wisely managed 
and most carefully selected. It would 
seem that successful operation and maxi- 


mum learning responses in such under- 
takings would come only after adequate 
and definite development of background 
in a fundamental 
however, desirable to find some use for 


foods course. It. is, 
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College Teaching Per Capita Cost 
Method per lab. period 

I Food principle .069 

II] ” 017 

IV ” eae 

V ” .046 

VI Meal basis .078 

IX ‘i 085 

Vill " ee 

XIV Food principle 15 

XV ae 038 

XVI 7 50 


TABLE IV 
Number of 
Meals Served 


No meals served eeeees 
rere 
12 Family Service 
20 to 30 Varied 
7 Compromise 
9 Varied 
Nomealsserved —— a... ee 
2 No record 
6-8 No record 





laboratory food products. Utilization of 
such products in the school cafeteria may 
be, in some instances, a logical use and 
a feasible method of reducing costs. Table 
IV lists teaching method in relation to 
cost. The method of 
teaching was invariably listed but evi- 


demonstration 


dently demonstrations were of the short 
preliminary type rather than of the newer 
laboratory-period type. 

One of the 
problems in any school is that of meeting 


important administrative 


expenses, Usually the expense of a lab- 
cratory course is met by the assessment 
When this 


is done, it is quite customary for students 


of an extra laboratory fee. 
courses on the basis of fee 
charged. Actual 
value are disregarded. 


to elect 


need and educational 
This is important 
for the student as well as for the college. 
preserved from 


One-sided de- 


Education needs to be 

the evil of credit seeking, 
velopment, tending to develop one field 
at the expense of another makes for a 
shallowness which impedes and_ hinders 
intellectual growth. Above are listed stu- 
dent fees for foods courses as reported 
in the Williams (5) in 
1924 found a similar range. According to 
her report, fees varied from $2.50 to $6.00 
[ 1 from $3.00 to $14.00 
The plan mentioned 


questionnaire. 


for term fees and 


for semester fees. 
by Williams of charging a fixed fee per 
credit hour in all types of courses in all 
departments seems to possess merit. It 
is a plan which has numerous followers, 
and is that all 
courses, laboratory and lecture courses, 


based on the theory 
involve expense. Every course does not. 

Not only food or chemicals but every 
course requires some sort of source ma 
terial. The expense of all departments 
should be a part of the general adminis- 
trative expense, placing all work on the 
same basis. There is no one who can 
say that one course is more vital to the 
student than another course. Three col- 
leges reported no fee for food courses, 
thus permitting the same unhampered de- 
velopment of that department as in non 
laboratory courses. In one case a flat lab 
oratory and library fee was required of 
all to cover all laboratory courses the 
student might elect. A small fee such as 
$2.00 per laboratory course does not seem 
unreasonable; but, in general, laboratory 


fees need readjustment. 








TABLE V 
Student Fees for Foods Courses 
College I $7.50 per semester 
II] No fee 
IV $5.00 (term or semester not 


other than tuition 


indicated) 
V_ $4.00 per quarter 
VI $2.00 per semester 


VIII No fee other than tuition. 
IX $5.00 ‘s 
X $3.00 ” 

XIII $6.00 per semester 


XIV No fee other than tuition. 
XV_ $5.00 per credit hour for all 








courses 
XVI No fee other than tuition. 
It is evident that little accurate infor 


mation regarding food costs on the col 


lege level is availabl \s to the part 
teaching method plays in determining cost 
noted that 
greater use being made of the 
Probably the 


deriving accurate 


it was with some surprise 
was not 
laboratory-demonstration. 
only effective way of 
information as to cost of different teach 
ing methods will be by actual comparison 
of two classes under definite conditions 
with uniform buying facilities, paired and 
equated as to all factors with exception 
of the one in question. One might sug 
gest that a study of such costs by stu 
dents themselves would be an_ efficient 


and vitally interesting way of teaching 


food problems. Food buying and keep- 
ing of cost records offers valuable ex- 
perience which might in some degree at 
least be incorporated in foods courses. 
Such procedure would do much to allay 
theories of extravagance and large ex 
penditure 
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“THE CHILD'S 


GREATEST HAZARD” 


By 
Rosamond Losh, B.S. 


Chairman, Home Safety Division 
National Safety Council 


| ‘adap the Child’s Greatest Hazard” 
was the startling subject of an ad- 
dress by an official of the Safety Council 


September, What an indictment of 


las 
the home that title conveys! Worst o1 
all, the home cannot deny the charge or 
resent the implications the statement car- 
ries. Incredible as it may seem, it 1s 
supported by cold facts and figures. Th: 
home, for centuries popularly believed 


to ke a haven of security, is being in- & 


vaded continuously by fatal accidents 
of a preventable nature. Last year 
these accidents took a toll of the amaz 
ing sum of 33,000 lives. What a need- 
less sacrifice of life! It is dishearten- 
ing to see the ancient concept of 
“home, a place of security” demolished. 
The public has for long blindly ac- 
cepted this concept despite all evidence 
to the contrary. The staggering real- 
ization that home may be the child’s 
greatest hazard calls for a difficult re- 
adjustment in our thinking. The peril 
ous home would seem to be deserving 
of immediate attention if the home 
makers of America are to stem this 
tide of economic loss, personal injury, 
distress and death 

Some realization of the total conse- 
juences of home accidents can be gained 


from the following facts. The number 





of deaths from home accidents 1n 
1933 was twice as great as those oc- 
curring in all the industries com- 
hined. The risk from home injuries 
is almost seven times as great as that 
on buses, taxi cabs, boats, airplanes, 
trains, and other public conveyances, 
according to the findings of a large 
life insurance company, which re- 
cently made an extensive study of ac- 
cidents. The menaces that cause ac- 
cidental deaths in the home are far 
greater than those of the deadly con- 
tagious diseases—diphtheria, scarlet 


fever, pneumonia, tuberculosis, ete. 





(Above) Three hazards 
— fire, skull fracture 
from a falling weight 
and shock from an ex- 
posed wire. (Left) Fire, 
a scald from boiling 
water, gas asphyxiation. 
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The insecure screen barrier to a 60-foot fall! 
The nearness of the couch makes it more 
tempting. 


That a father is more than twice as safe 
in the factory or on the street as he is 
in his own home, and that Johnny is 
seven times as safe in the school build- 
ing as he is under the parental roof, is 


somewhat of a shock. 


In addition to the heavy toll of life 
taken by home accidents there is an 
equally surprising number of non-fatal 
home accidents. A total of 4,300,000 such 
accidents occurred last year. Many of 
the victims will lead crippled existences 
the rest of their days, others will pay a 
deferred penalty, for the full results of 
accidents are often not in evidence at 
the time the accident occurs and the in- 
jury may lead to serious consequences 
years later. Yet, at the time, scant at 
tention, if any, was paid to the menaces 
causing these accidents. The wage losses, 
medical expenses, and overhead cost of 
insurance for home accidents are roughly 
estimated at $530,000,000 annually. An in- 
finitesimal bit of this sum spent in ac- 
cident prevention education would net 
surprising results. 

The tragic fact about these accidents in 
the home is that the greater number of 
the victims are helpless, dependent chil 
dren, who were unaware of the hazards 


¢ 


surrounding them. Thoughtless neglect 
and careless, disorderly habits on the part 
of adults are the causes of most of these 
accidents. Falls make up the largest class 
of home accidents resulting in death. In 
1931 falls were the cause of +4 per ce 


of all home accidents. Accidental deat 


*Ed. Note—Definite data not yet avail 
able for 1934, but grand total of deaths 
from home accidents is estimated at 34,5(") 
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arising out of gainful occupation de- 
clined somewhat during 1933, but there 
was an increase of almost 2 per cent over 
the previous year in home accidents. 

Every household should know what to 
do when an accident occurs, for doubtless 
accidents will continue to occur. Instruc- 
tions which a nurse can give will, if 
carefully followed, save life, minimize 
pain, and eliminate complications pending 
the early arrival of medical assistance. 

Admirable results have been shown in 
the prevention of industrial and street 
and highway accidents. The home mak- 
ers of America are challenged by the ac- 
complishments of the industries to dem- 
onstrate that the home can do, by the 
same accident prevention methods, what 
the industries have done. 

The first step in prevention is to get 
the facts before those responsible for the 
safety of the home, and the nurse can be 
a potent teacher. It is quite obvious that 
those responsible for the accidents would 
never have permitted such a deplorable 
condition to exist if they had been aware 
of the seriousness of the situation. The 
above statistical facts would seem suffi- 
cient to convince most individuals of 
their responsibility for checking 
needless sacrifice of human life. 

“Accidents don’t happen, they are com- 
mitted,” says P. W. Kearney. “That is 
why they can be stopped.” The home 
must be made to realize this. Our death 
rate from home accidents indicates how 
poorly the home is meeting the respon- 
sibility. “An accident is a spectacular evi- 
dence of one’s inability to exercise con- 
trol over one’s self or the world about 
The ex- 
time, and 


this 


him,” says Dr. Harold Rugg. 


pense, inconvenience, loss of 
legal involvements incident to accident 
catastrophies have forced the industries 
to become safety conscious. 
The the 
safety consciousness plus a safety con- 
A safe home calls for the same 
intelligence, and 
on the part of those 


obvious need of home is a 
science. 
interest, alertness, 
penditure of energy 
responsible that has gone into making the 
industries safe. The industries have em- 
ployed to study and analyze 
safety conditions in business. These mas- 
ter minds have given much time and 
serious thought to reducing the hazards 
to life and limb to the minimum. Money 
well as time gone the en- 
deavor. The results have justified the 
efforts, as the occupational accidents in- 
dicate. The industry is held criminaily 
liable for the accidents it fails to prevent 
The home cannot hope to escape a moral 


Le 


experts 


has into 


as 


responsibility for similar accidents. 

Parents may that the 
watchfulness necessary to safeguard the 
hild is irksome, but it is a responsibility 


find constant 


they cannot escape. Parenthood places it 
upon them whether they wish it or not, 
death 


cates how they are meeting or 
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and our home accident rate indi- 


are not 


meeting that responsibity. 
home accident 
education seems to be the only solution 
If 
brought to a keener realization oi the 
magnitude of this problem through an 
intensive nation-wide home safety cam- 


program of 


to the problem. 


paign for one month or even 
year, the need would seem to justify the 


Under the direction of Miss Gladys J. 


Ward, 


Home Economics 


the University of Illinois has developed 


Code 


a “Safety 


Prevent Accidents.” This code, printed be- 
low, was given to women throughout the 
state visited by field representatives, to be 


used as a “check list” against existing it 


Associate in 


Extension 


for Homemakers 


effort. What the industries have done to 
save their workmen, parents can do to 


the 


intensive 


An 
prevention 


save their children and nurse or 


the home can be 


teacher who serves as a guide in the home 


helpful emphasis as occasion 


The National Safety Council is 


can give 
offers. 


for one teady to submit literature and data which 


will help in such a campaign 


home accident hazards. Interesting ré 


sults were compiled for study 


the 
In view of the horrifying number of 


at 


Management, 

Service 
home accidents shown in the article by 
Miss Losh, it would seem that home eco 
nomics classes might well study and adopt 
some such code as the following. We are 
indebted to the National Safety Council 
and Miss Ward for permission to publisl 


To 


here 





WHAT TO DO 
Prevent Falls 


Stop Burns 
and Scalds 


~~. 

Pay Attention to 
Cuts and Scratches 
Use Equipment . 
Carefully 1 


Store Hazardous 
Supplies Safely 


Avoid Darkness, 
Disorder, Fatigue, 
Hurry and Worry 





Safety Code for Homemakers—To Prevent Home Accidents 


ee 


HOW TO DO IT 
Provide a safe stepladder on which to stand. 
Keep stairs and doorways cleared for safety. 
Protect steps and stairways with handrails. 
Avoid small rugs at top and bottom of stairways 
Apply less polish to prevent slippery floors. 


Scatter ashes, sand, or salt on icy steps and walks.. ~% 


Remove wet leaves from porches and walks 


Watch your step; make haste slowly going up andi down 


stairs. 
Wear low-heeled work shoes. 
Place all 
handles away from the edge of stove and table. 


cooking utensils containing hot liquids, with 

Avoid hurry and use holders to carry containers of boiling 
liquids. 

Keep all open kettles of hot liquid off the floor 

Do all dry-cleaning out-of-doors. 

Open windows and allow no flame in the room when using 
inflammable liquids as turpentine, ete. 

Store oiled cloths in tightly covered tin boxes. 

Provide a pail of sand near the range to put out small fires 

Roll, do not run, if clothes catch fire 

Start and revive fires safely; using kerosene is DANGER 
OUS. F 

Apply disinfectant immediately, dressings if necessary 


Follow directions for use of electric and gas equipment. 
Disconnect appliances when not in use 

Repair defective light cords, etc., promptly 

Teach children not to play with electrical equipment, floo: 
plugs, and sockets. 

Avoid 


when hands are wet. 


electrical connections or appliances 


IT IS DANGEROUS! 


touching any 

Keep poisons, and other dangerous supplies well out of 
reach of young children. 

Place pins in corks of bottles containing poisons or seal 
corks with adhesive tape. 

Keep matches and sharp utensils out of reach of children 

Avoid rakes, 
hoes on the ground 

Adopt 


methods 


leaving loose wires, boards, with nails, and 


well-organized plan of work and labor-saving 

l'ake short rests between heavy work 

Secure cooperation of family in care of personal posses 
sions, own room, and bathroom 


Provide a iight, avoid walking hurriedly in the dark 











Home Economics Teachers in New Roles 


An interesting review of the place of the home economist in 
federal, state and private relief programs 


N its initial stages the place of home 

economics was held to be within the 
walls of the home and was taught from 
the schoolroom as a practical service to 
the future home-maker. 

Now home economics has come out 
into the public arena not only to serve 
and to feed the multitude, but under 
federal, state and private relief to meet 
the greatest need of modern times,—to 
aid the house-wife to stretch the relief 
dollar to feed her family to the maximum 
health degree. 

So important is this new role which 
the home economics specialist in food 
values is called upon to fill, that Miss 
Lucy Gillett, Director of the Nutrition 
Bureau of the New York City Associa- 
tion for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor, tersely summed up the situation 
when asked how the F.E.R.A. was using 
groups of unemployed nutritionists. Miss 
Gillett’s reply was brief and to the point: 
“There are no unemployed nutritionist 
experts. The demand for those equipped 
to meet the new requirements, is greater 
than the supply.” As an illustration, she 
added that within the past year the Gov- 
ernment has taken on 800 nutritionists for 
advisory work and kindred services with- 
in the fields of relief and health. 

This new demand from federal, state 
or private relief serves to enlarge and 
to vary the types of work within the 
home economics field. There are group 
demonstrations suitable for the smali 
community or for racial groups similar 
to the one given in the Puerto Rican 
district in Harlem (New York City), 
which call for experience in teaching 
large groups. 

There is instruction in food values, 
marketing and cooking at minimum cost 
for unemployed women in centers under 
the Women’s Department of the Federal 
Emergency Relief, which requires detailed 
knowledge of food values in terms of the 
cut-to-the-bone margin, and cooking to be 
done with little or no equipment. 

The largest field of service for the food 
expert that is being increasingly develop- 
ed is instruction in food values to social 
workers (home relief visitors and visit- 
ing nurses). Other avenues of approach 
to the community housewife in addition 
to direct personal instruction in her own 
home, are educational campaigns for 
neighborhoods on a community-wide 


basis 
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The majority of these outlets for ap- 
proach to the housewife who is on a 
relief or a lowered family budget, are 
provided by public relief, or private wel- 
fare agencies. Several other types of 
teaching positions are offered by the pub- 
lic health agencies, medical schools and 
hospitals who have awakened to the reali- 
zation that in order to meet the new 
requirements, their students must be 
given additional training in dietetics with 
emphasis on the adaptation of diets to 
the needs and pocketbooks of their pa- 
tients. 

Sack of this larger field for the home 
economist expertly trained in foods is 
the new philosophy underlying public and 
private relief. “Olr social concern today 
lies not alone in the mere problem oi 
keeping relief families from hunger,” 
said one nutritionist director of a na- 
tionally known _ organization. “The 
thought in the present emergency is upon 
the future health of these families. The 
focus is to safeguard the health of adults 
as well as children from possible after- 
maths in lowered resistance.” 

An interesting phase of the present em- 
phasis upon food in its relationship to 
health is the emphasis being put by medi- 
cal schools and hospitals on dietetics. At 
present (with few exceptions) the scant 
hours allowed for this training in their 
curriculums leave their graduates inade- 
quately prepared to serve in the present 
emergency. At present (with one excep- 
tion) fifteen to eighteen hours of dietetics 
instruction is the average requirement in 
medical schools. 

The absurdity of giving out printed 
lists of diets to patients who can’t afford 
to follow them has been pointed out by 
Miss Martha Alderman, of the Food 
Clinic, Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadel- 
phia. Typical of the new trends she 
says: “In several hospitals throughout 
the country there are food clinics where 
ambulatory patients needing diet as a part 
of medical treatment are referred for 
dietary instruction. This clinic serves as 
a means of giving opportunity to students 
for observations and practice in applying 
the principles of dietetics to the food 
treatment of ambulatory patients.” Speak- 
ing before the National Conference of 
Social Work last June in Montreal, Miss 
\lderman added a strong plea for a 
greatly increased curriculum on dietetics 
in medical schools and nurses training 


classes. 





By 
Nancy Woods Walburn 


New York City 


In New York City credit is given to the 
nutritionist on the public relief staff as 
well as those on the private relief wel- 
fare staffs, for success in making the 
food standards for families on public 
relief comparable to those on private re- 
lief. Nutritionists are now focusing 
their attention on establishing the same 
standards in the fields of old age security 
and child welfare. 

Another contribution of this group in 
New York City lies in instruction in 
foods and nutrition for general welfare 
workers, particularly the home visitor 
and the public health nurse who also 
visits the home. This preparation is 
focused upon equipping them to aid the 
housewife to stretch the family dollar to 
do the utmost in nourishment and health 
protection for the family. 

In smaller communities than New York 
City this advisory food service to the 
housewife is done directly within the 
home by staff nutritionists. Due to the 
vast numbers of families on relief in 
New York City, the approach must be 
made through the home relief workers 
already assigned to the district. In its 
present set-up the New York relief ad- 
ministration allows one nutritionist for 
each police district of the metropolis, At 
present fifty to sixty nutritionists are 
serving on the city’s relief staff. New 
York City relief is also outstanding in 
the amount of money given as well as 
advice upon this expenditure. Under the 
New York plan special allowances for 
special diets for members of relief fami- 
lies who are ill are included in the home 
relief plan. 

Each New York family is treated as 
an individual group, with the choice of 
food subject to their racial preferences in 
so far as the food budgets will permit; 
in no way are they subjected to blanket 
rules or grocery orders. 

Community demonstrations with food 
values, so successfully carried on in 
smaller communities, have been used in 
special cases in New York. In fact, in- 
teresting group projects have been 
launched by relief nutritionists in their 
own precincts. An outstanding exampie 
which attracted a thousand women in 
groups of 250, was that recently given in 

(Continued on page 312) 
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Anne Advises 





A one act playlet for high school girls, describing the 
advantages of a home economics course 


Anne—a bright looking, sprightly girl of fif- 


Judith—two or three years younger. 


teen or sixteen, with a pleasant and 
attractive personality, in short the typi- 
cal rural high school girl. 
She is 
quite slender and round shouldered, and 
has a worried expression. 


Scene 


A hallway in a high school building, the first 


day of 


Anne: 


Judith: 


Anne: 


Judith: 


Anne: 
Judith: 


Anne: 


Judith: 


Anne: 


Judith: 


Anne: 


school. 


Hello, Judith. I’ve been looking all 
over for you. Do you have your 
schedule all arranged? 

O, Anne! I’m so glad to see you! 
I’m nearly dizzy trying to decide 
what subjects to také. Maybe you 
can help me. 

Couldn’t Mr. Fisk, our principal, 
help you? He helped me. But if 
he can’t I'll do what I can. 

He was grand to me, but, Anne, 
it’s just as he said. He 
know me well enough yet to know 
what I do best, 
course, he might make a serious 


doesn't 


can and, o. 
mistake if he just goes ahead and 
says “Take this” or “Take that.” 
Now you've known me ever so 
long. What do you think I should 
study here at high school? 
What do you like to do? 
Hundreds of things! I like to 
play games, and read, and study 
history and cook supper for fath- 
er and swim and take care of the 
little chickens and.... 

(puts her hands over her ears) 
O-o-o-0, please stop! I’ve lost 
count already. 

(sadly): And I can’t do all those 
things at school anyhow. 

Wait a minute. What would you 
say if I told you that you can do 
all those things that interest you 
at school, or at least, learn best 


ways of doing them and work 
them into your school courses? 
What? Do you mean I can feed 


chickens here at school? 


No, not exactly. But if you were 
in home economics you could have 


as a home project supplying poul- 


try to your family for some defi- 
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Judith: 


Anne: 


Judith: 


Anne: 


Judith: 


By 


Laura West 


nite period, keeping count of the 


money you spent and the money 


you saved by raising your own 
chickens and best ways of prepar- 
ing and serving meals which in- 
cluded home grown chicken. 

Honestly? Do you know I've al- 
ways wanted to raise some chick- 


ens of my very own, and I know 


I could raise such good ones 
that father would want chicken 
for dinner every day. Is_ that 


what vou do in home economics: 


No, I’ve never done just that, but 
I've redecorated my bedroom, and 
grandmother a whole sum- 
mer outfit, rheumatism 


her poor hands so crippled now 


made 
her has 
that she can’t sew in comfort, you 
know. 


(with a shudder): I could never 
sew. I hate to sew. How do you 
bear it? 

We don’t sew all the time. We 
sew enough to acquire the essen- 
tials that we girls all want. But 
so many girls in our class buy 
nearly all thir clothing ready 


made that we spend nearly as much 
time learning how to select ready 
to 

Also 


care of the clothes we have. Lots 


wear garments _ intelligently. 


we learn how to take good 
of the girls find that after they’v« 
studied in school they become so 
interested that they keep right on 
sewing at home. See this school 
dress? I made it 
course mother helped me a littl 


at home of 


with the fitting. It cost only about 
half as much as the ready made 
one I saw in town and copied. 


Anne, you didn’t! I see that it 
exactly fits you. Aren't you 
proud? I've been so worried 
about my school clothes. I can't 
ask mother and father for much 
money, you know, but if I can 


learn to make my clothes for so 


much less than they cost ready 
made maybe I can have as many 
clothes the 


might even look as nice 


nice as other girls 


here. | 
shouldered 


if I weren't so round 


and skinny, 


Anne: 


Judith: 


Anne: 


Judith: 


Anne: 


Judith: 


Anne: 


Judith: 





(looks her over judiciously) Did 
you eat any breakfast this morn- 
ing ? 

(surprised): Well, no, not exact 
ly. You see I got up later than 
l expected—I was so tired, some- 
how,—and so I didn’t have time 
to eat any of the peaches and 
rolled oats and scrambled eggs 
and toast that mother had fixed 
for us. I heard the school bus 
coming so I just took a few 


swallows of coffee and nibbled a 


cookie 
But I’m going to fill up at noon 


as | ran down to the road 
See? I've already bought a choco 


late fudge peanut cocoanut bar up 


town, and I may stop in at th 
raspberry 
lit 
with whipped cream and pecans 


No 


needing to gain 


soda fountain for a 


maple marshmallow banana s] 


(severely) wonder your're 


a few pounds. In 


home economics girls learned 


we 


that it takes three well balanced 
meals every day to keep growing 
girls like us looking and feeling 
our best and we learn not to eat 
a lot of rich, indigestible food be 
tween meals. The physical edu- 
cation teacher will never be able 


to train that hump out of your 


shoulders, and none of your new 


dresses will hang nicely until you 
get some firm meat on your bones 
I think I was half of my first vear 
eat and 


learning to appreciate 


mother’s good meals, but I learned 
my lesson thoroughly, and gained 
twelve pounds that vear 


What 


“well-balanced meals?” Do 


(wonderingly) : do you 
mean 
you weigh everything? 

(smiles) Miss Freeland, our hom: 


economics teacher, can tell you all 


ibout it much better than I can. 
Can we go see her now? I want 
to be sure to eat a well-balanced 
su when I get home. 

Yes, course I'll be glad t 
take you to her 

(ner ): What shall I say to 


IMSL 
her? Will yor 


introduce us? Do 


I shake hands with her? Oh, I'll 
be so embarrassed! How do you 
(Continued on page 314) 
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Sixth International Congress 


for Scientific Management 


A Report of the Work of the Domestic Section 


By 


D. M. Northcroft 


Editor, HOUSECRAFT 


London, England 


oo delegates from Great Brit 
ain, United States, and several coun 
tries of Europe, together with a sprinkling 
of men, attended the Domestic Section of 
the Sixth International Congress for 
Scientific Management, held in’ England 
and opened by H. Rk. H. The Prince of 
Wales in the Central Hall, Westminster, 
on July 15, 1935. This section was one of 
several dealing with the scientific pros 
pects of agriculture, development, dis- 
tribution, education, and manufacture, 
which were attended by delegates from 
all over the world. 

The papers, submitted to the Domestic 
Section by women from some twelve 
countries, numbered over forty, and deait 
with one main subject: “How far can 
scientific management in the home con 
tribute to the raising of the standard of 
life?’ 

The morning session on the first day 
(July 17th) was devoted to consideration 
on the first sub-section: 

(a) Food planning in the home to en 
sure satisfactory nutrition with a mint 


mum expenditure of time, money and 


and four sub-sections 


labour 

This session was presided over by the 
Dowager Lady Nunburnholme, with Dr. 
K. H. Coward as rapporteur on papers 
submitted by seven countries-—-Great 
Britain, United States, Germany, France, 
Holland, Poland and Sweden. 

These papers maintained that food 
planning was a subject of the highest 
importance to the best development of the 
human race, and should be the first con 
sideration of each individual housekeeper 
A clear understandinig of the essentials 
of a well-balanced and sufficient diet wa 
the basis on which to plan the feeding 
of a household. The old calculation of the 
number of calories required per man pet 
day had been overlooked in recent years 
through the newer enthusiasm for the 
more recently discovered vitamins, but 


the calorie question had lately been re 


vived in Britain by the Nutrition Com 
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mittee of the Ministry of Health and by 
the LGritish Medical Association. 

Suggestions for saving time included 
the method of purchasing in quantity 
(whenever possible), which saved both 
time in actual shopping, as well as 
money. Planning a whole week’s meals 
in advance and making arrangements 
for delivery of goods on the day re 
quired again saved much time. Sugges- 
tions for saving labour included near- 
ness of kitchen, store cupboard and de- 
livery door to that of dining-room. 
Kitchen equipment, lighting, hot water 
supply, and tables of a height suitable 
to the chief worker, were vitally im- 
portant in this connection, as well as 
careful forethought of the  house- 
keeper, such as the collecting of all nec- 
essary utensils before a particular piece 
of work was begun. Suggestions for 
saving money, as well as labour, in 
cluded making use of the cheapest sup- 
ply of heat for cooking in the district; 
ovens designed to waste as little heat as 
possible; paper bag cookery, which 
could be made very effective both from 
the point of view of economy of heat 
and of washing up, as well as being 
specially advantageous in conserving 
flavour and other properties of foods. 

Several speakers took part in the dis 
cussion which followed Dr. Coward's 
resumé. Mme. Van Waveren (Holland) 
thought housewives should not be 
troubled with scientific nomenclature, 
but rather should assimilate the general 
principles of food values. Miss Reynard 
(King’s College of Household and 
Social Science, England), emphasized 
the value of the services of trained 
dietitians, who were increasing in Great 
Britain. Mrs. Tawse Jollie (Southern 
Rhodesia) maintained that Domestic 
Subjects should be placed on the top 
floor of the educational system, not the 
lowest, 

The afternoon of July loth was de 
voted to discussion on the second sub 
section, viz 

(b) Sctentific home management in 
agricultural areas, 

At this session Lady Denman (Chair- 
man of the National Federation — of 
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Women’s Institutes) was in the Chair, 
and Mrs. Margaret Wintringham, a 
former woman M.P. in the House otf 
Commons, acted as rapporteur of the 
papers on this subject, sent in by Great 
Britain, United States, France, Germany, 
Holland, Italy and Palestine. 

Mrs. Wintringham drew attention to the 
fact that these papers described pictures 
of rural life and housekeeping in widely 
different surroundings, and under the 
greatest variety of conditions, from the 
woman slowly pursuing her toil with the 
methods and tools of a primitive civili 
zation, to the up-to-date housewife on 
an all-electric farm, aided by all the 
resources of modern science. One fact, 
however, emerged, viz., that the country- 
women of the world had a long way to 
go before rural household management 
could be called in any sense scientific. 

America, she said, seemed to lead the 
way in the collecting of factual data upon 
which genuine rationalisation could be 
based; but from all countries came evi 
dences of steps taken to study immediat« 
environment and existing conditions, in 
order ot make the best of them. One as 
pect of this rationalization was concerned 
with the division of labor and the possi 
bilities of specialization. Under the nam« 
“domestic occupations” were usually in 
cluded over twenty separate trades. The 
rural housewife was expected to follow 
them all successively, and to add to them 
her farm work, which was a profession 
of its own. In Italy, however, there was 
some attempt at division of domestic and 
agricultural work as between the older 
and younger women in the family. 

The necessity was urged for the de 
velopment of business abilities in the 
rural housewife. The United States is 
already tackling this problem. “Cost of 
living” studies are now being pursued in 
that country and factors such as_ re- 
sponsibility as consumers, marketing prov 
esses, current price trends, and problems 
of supply and demand, are brought to the 
attention of farm women. 

All the reports submitted showed that 
countrywomen doing both domestic and 
agricultural work, had a much _ longer 
working week than that in regulated o¢ 
cupations. Though their large total of 
working hours could certainly be re 
duced by scientific management, internal 
obstacles, such as the woman’s own ac 
quiescence, innate conservatism, inade 
quacy of vocational training, etc., and ex 
ternal obstacles, such as the special de 
mands of the agricultural life, viz., early 
rising, duplication of meals, remoteness 0! 


dwelling, and consequent limitation o 
public services, financial restrictions, et 
also had to be contended with. 

In the discussion which followed Mrs 
Wintringham’s resumé, Miss Helen At 
water (United States) described — tli 
great range of climate and many differen! 

(Continued on page 306) 
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Home Project Camp 


By 
Ella Moore Detherage 


and 
Gladys Wyckoff 


Jefferson City, Missouri 


i ie fourth annual Home Project 
Camp in Missouri was held at the 
usual site, Campe Gravois, near Versailles, 
May 25th to June 9th. The camp is in 
reality a high school girls’ conference on 
home projects, sponsored by the State 
Department of Education and directed by 
the state supervisors of home economics, 
assisted by vocational home economics 
teachers, Because of the large number of 
girls who were interested in this 
year it was necessary to divide the group 


camp 


and have two sections. ‘There were sixty- 
two in the first section and fifty-five in 
the second, making a total of 117. Each 
group was in camp for one week. 

The Home Project Camp is also the 
meeting the Future Home- 
makers Association of Missouri. This 
association of high school girls has as 


place of 


its purpose the giving of recognition of 
good home project work. Hence, most of 
the girls who come to camp have had 
the Homemakers As 
The 
standards set up 
Homemakers 


honors in Future 
reach 
fourth 
Asso 


recognition 


who have 
for the 


sociation. 
ed the 
degree of 


girls 


Future 
receive this 
Camp. The Future Homemakers 


ciation special 
at the 
Association encourages projects in a 
variety of phases of home economics, re- 
quires some work with accounts and helps 
to keep the 
about the progress the girls are making 
in their home project work. This is only 
the third 
tion for girls doing home project work 
but its influence could be felt in the girls’ 
what 
and in 


local community informed 


year for the honor organiza 


increased understanding of con 


stitutes a good home project 


the wide variety of problems undertaken. 
The representation of a home economics 
department at the Home Project Camp 
is entirely a local matter. This year forty 
one schools sent representatives. Not more 
three girls come from any 


than may 


class. Some schools have three classes, 
and had nine representatives at camp 
Girls who represent a school at camp 
are chosen by a home project committee 
of men and women in their own town 
This committee is chosen by the teacher 
of home economics and the superintendent 
The the 


mittee visit the home economics classroom 


of schools, members of com 


ind the girls’ homes to observe the home 
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The council at the Home Project Camp. 


project work. They choose the girls who 
are to represent their school at the camp, 
that the 


should be able to present their own and 


bearing in mind girls chosen 
the school’s project program to the group 
at camp, be able to live happily there, and 
be able to bring back inspiration to the 
home economics department the next year. 
Home project committees have been en 
thusiastic about the program in home 
economics which they have “discovered” 


local This 


forms an excellent link between the school 


in their school. committee 
and the community. 

The discussion hour for home projects 
at the camp is from six-thirty to eight 
o'clock in the the 
is seated about the campfire. Each girl 


evening as group 


has an opportunity to tell of her very 
best home project work. The girls set up 
a measuring stick so there would be a 


common understanding of what consti 
tutes a good home project. There were 
many questions and much interesting dis 
cussion concerning the projects reported 

The group of girls at camp this year 
held higher standards for home project 
work than any previous group. For ex 
last 


discussion as to whether o1 


ample year there was considerable 


not a home 


out of home eco 
This 


“if you know what 


project should grow 


work. 
generally agreed that 


nomics class year, it was 
you are doing” the home projects must 


have a sound foundation in home eco 
nomics information and hence, must grow 
out of home economics class work 

A typical routine for a girl’s camp was 
provided for the hours not used for home 


vd 


by a cook and his assistant and served by 


project discussions Was prepared 


the girls. The average gain in weight this 


year was 18 pounds. This was due, we 


think, 


but to regular hours of sleep and rest, to 


not only to well-balanced meals 


moderate activity in the out-of-doors and 
to the congenial atmosphere. 


The problems in’ social relationships 
the 


of the camp. A form of 


were among most interesting aspects 


self-government 
is used and much responsibility is placed 


girls. Since all of the girls had 


on the 
studied 


their home economics classes during the 


units on social relationships in 


rather objective basis 


of the 


vear they had a 
other 
Chere 


meet 


for the observation own and 


appointments in this new situation 


are many problems which the girls 


in camp—being away from home, living 


with a group of people their own age, 


being treated as a member of tl group 
, 


special considerations, eating 


with no 
simple food and eating at meal time only, 


rustic cabins which offer few o 


living in 
the conveniences of home, sharing 
the camp and entering int 
ous kinds of sports and 


The 


ment 


work o 
games 
and physical environ 


new social 


brought opportunities | 
friends and a chance to live out 


opportunities to walk over 


There were 


hills, to swim in the lake, to row 
sun, in the twit 
the 


rain 


in the full glare of the 


light and oceasionally in moonlight 


rhe 
camp period this year was a strain on all 


but the 


almost continuous during the 


except the happiest dispositions, 
final results seem to be that everyone be 
came better acquainted with everyone els 
and that more friendships developed than 
could have, had the full schedule of acti 
vities been carried out 
While the 
benefit of the high school 


itional Home Eco 


Home Project 


Camp is held 
dant 


tor the 
teachers of Vo 


nomics who act as hostesses in the cabins 


\ 
the 


girl 


their 


receive much inspiration from. the 


reports, They adding 


experience in the g 
every Ves 1g school 


the 


girls 


press wish teacher might 


have had the opportunity of hearing t 


home project reports 


Continued 








ALLOWE’EN, the “Nicht atween the 

Saints and the Souls,” once marked 
the ingathering feast of early Druid 
worshippers. On every hilltop bonfires 
were lighted in honor of the sun god who 
had granted good crops and abundance 
of food. Many were the superstitions 
which prompted the ancient priests to 
chant mysterious words and mutter dark 
incantations against the forces of evil 
which lurked about their people. For at 
this time, of all times in the year, did 
not ghosts haunt the homes of men and 
spirits walk abroad? Did not Saman, 
Lord of Death, summon the wicked souls 
of those condemned to live in the bodies 
of vicious beasts? 

On down through the ages, many of 
the early pagan rites have clung to the 
Christian feast of All Hallows’ Eve. In 
some parts of Ireland the night of Octo- 
ber thirty-first still goes by the name of 
Oidhche Shamhna, the Vigil of Saman, 
in honor of the Death Lord of ancient 
Druid days. In highland sections of 
Scotland and Wales bonfires until re- 
cently were lighted in the sungud’s mem 
ory. Chants are sung and fortunes read 
with cabbages and apples and other har- 
vest foods. In European countries, cakes 
yet are offered to the dear departed. In 
\merica, witches and goblins, crossbones 
and skulls appear as part of the festal 
decorations, wherever boys and girls are 
gathered on Hallowe'en for merry pranks 
and fireside fun. 

The Roman festival in honor of 
Pomona, goddess of apple orchards, add- 
ed a significant feature to the Druid har- 
vest celebration. For with Pomona’s No- 
vember feast, apples and nuts were in- 
troduced into the ancient rites. Apples 
and nuts,—what would Hallowe’en be 
without them? From medieval to modern 
times nut roasting and apple ducking 
have been two of the chief sports of 
young folk everywhere on Hallowe'en. 

No charm in the world really is so 
good as an apple charm. Whether an 
apple is ducked for in a tub of water, 
eaten before a mirror or twirled from the 
end of a string, it provides an excellent 
way of telling one’s fate. Skin and seeds 
reveal important omens of journeys and 
gifts and future spouse. 

In olden times nuts were thought to 
possess such romantic power that 
through them boys and girls could prove 
whether or not the course of married life 
would be smooth or rough. In early 
Scotland it was customary to place two 
nuts side by side in the embers of the 
fire, If the nuts remained quite still, then 
quarrels would be few between the two 
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“The Nicht Atween the Saints and the Souls” 


young lovers. But if one nut should pop 
up and fly away from the other, nothing 
but bitterness and strife were in store for 
the unfortunate couple. Robert Burns al- 
ludes humorously to the nut test in the 
following lines: 

“The auld gudewife’s well hoardit nits 

Are round and round divided, 

And mony lads’ and lassies’ fates 

Are there that night decided; 

Some kindle couthie side by side, 

And burn thegither trimly; 

Some start awa wi’ saucy pride 

And jump out-oure the chimly 

Fw high that night.” 

The custom of singing for soul cakes, 
“souling” as it is called, is another an- 
cient rite connected with the ceremonies 
ot All Hallows’ Eve. Doubtless soul cakes 
first were baked for the dead. Later they 
either were bestowed as a charity for the 
departed, or were given as a reward for 
praying for souls in Purgatory. 

“Soul! soul! for a soul cake! 

I pray, good missis, a soul cake! 

An apple, a pear, a plum or a cherry, 

Any good thing to make us merry. 

One for Peter, two for Paul, 

Three for Him who made us all. 

Up with the kettle, and down with ihe 

pan, 

Give us good alms and we'll be gone,” 
is a souling ditty which Shropshire chil- 
dren have sung from time immemorial, 
as they make their neighborhood rounds 
on All Saints’ and All Souls’, and beg at 
each door for cake, victuals and ale, to 
celebrate their Hallowmas feast. 

“In olde tyme good people wolde on 
All hallowen day bake brade and dole it 
for all crysten soules,” says a quaint 
passage in the Festyvall of 1511. This 
custom of doling out bread for all Chris- 
tian souls must have been continued well 
into the seventeenth century, for Aubrey 
writes, in 1686, of seeing “sett on the 
Soard a high heap of Soule-cakes, lyeing 
one upon another,” like the shewbread of 
Biblical times, Aubrey goes on to de- 
scribe the bread as of “about the bigness” 
of a twepenny cake. One cake of bread 
was given to each beggar at the door, 
who responded with the words: 

“A Soule-cake, a Soule-cake, 

Have mercy on all Christian soules for 

a Soule-cake.” 

\nother favorite rhyme, of more re- 
cent origin than that of the couplets given 
above, implies a special blessing on the 
giver of the cakes: 

“Pray, good people give us a cake! 

lor we are all poor people, well known 

to you before, 
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So give us a cake, for charity’s sake, 

And a blessing we'll leave at your 

door!” 

Home Economics groups especially will 
be interested in knowing the ingredients 
which go into the flat, oval or round soul 
cakes so popular in Shropshire and other 
parts of Great Britain. Probably the 
light biscuits, which are well sugared and 
spiced, bear some resemblance to the 
equally popular Good Friday buns. Fol- 
lowing is a soul cake recipe, quoted from 
Georgina Jackson’s excellent book on 
Shropshire Folk-Lores 

“Three pounds of flour, one quarter 
pound of butter (or one half pound, if 
the cakes are to be extra rich), one half 
pound sugar, two spoonsful of yeast, two 
eggs, allspice to taste, and sufficient new 
milk to make it into a light paste. Put 
the mixture (without the sugar or spice) 
to rise before the fire for half an hour, 
then add the sugar, and allspice enough 
to flavor it well; make into rather flat 
buns and bake.” 

Not only Great Britain, but other 
lands as well, celebrate All Saints’ by 
baking various kinds of cakes, So im- 
portant, indeed, have cakes become in the 
celebration of the festival that the name 
of “Cake Night” has sometimes been 
given to Hallowe’en. At St. Kilda, in the 
Hebrides, the Hallowmas cake, which 
was fashioned in the shape of a triangle 
and “furrowed round” the edges, had to 
be entirely consumed on the night it was 
baked. In some sections of Belgium 
small cakes of “soul bread” are baked 
with wheat flour and eaten hot, with a 
prayer for souls in Purgatorv. Antwerp 
colors its soul cakes with saffron. These 
gay yellow cakes, which are thought to 
remind folk of the “flames of Purgatory,” 
must taste as good as they look. Even 
the German Tyrol has special soul cakes 

little animal cookies—baked in the 
shapes of horses and hares for the boys, 
and hens for the girls. All the cakes 
which are not eaten for the evening meal 
are left on the table at night, as a feast 
for the souls of the dead. 

The seed cakes which, for hundreds of 
years, have played such an important 
role in English Hallowmas lore, again 


remind us of the connection between Hal- 
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Fabric “Finds” f 


Curtains and upholstery fabrics in the 
home have become shabby or worn out 
during these many depression years of 
necessary neglect. By now, however, re 
placement is imperative; what to do about 
them for little money, but with regard 
for practicality and beauty as well, is the 
present problem of the average school 
girl’s home. 

The solving of this problem offers pos- 
sibilities both for a home or class project. 
In a discussion of materials the teacher 
has a mine of undiscovered possibilities 
in decorators’ sample lengths, hitherto 
little known by the average  house- 
wife or the teacher who has had no con- 
tacts with a decorator. These are the 
short lengths a decorator shows to her 
clients, her stock from which she orders 
yardage when sold. 

When the fabric stock at the “import- 
ers,” jobbers more accurately, has been 
sold out, the decorator has left on hand 
her lengths of discontinued stock and so 
sells them to the public at cost. The cost 
varies with the width, quality, type, num- 
ber of colors, as in cretonne, and wheth- 
er the fabric is hand done, as in hand 
block prints, or imported or not. In com- 
parison, however, with the original sell- 
ing price these discontinued sample 
lengths are always bona fide bargains. 
They are, moreover, in better taste than 
the average woman can afford to buy at 
department stores in new yardage or can 
even find there in such variety. It is evi- 
dent then that the first value of decor- 
ators’ sample lengths for class room proj- 
ects is the opportunity they afford to dis- 
play fabrics in better taste and greater 
variety for the better development of the 
girl’s taste. 

Usually the decorator piles these fab- 
rics up on tables and the purchaser is 
free to browse among them to discover 
their possibilities. In department stores 
they are on sale usually only at the end 
of the month and in the drapery depart- 
ment, or decorating studio. 

These lengths are generally a 
and a half long in a decorator’s; or often 


yard 


a yard or only split widths in a de- 
partment store drapery department. Up- 
holstery sample lengths are only three- 
quarters of a yard. Because of their vary- 
ing widths and short lengths it takes ex- 
perience or knowledge and creative ability 
to see possibilities in them and ingenuity 
to use them. Here, then, is their second 
value for the class room, the chance to 
teach the girl how to develop ingenuity 
in making much out of little in the way 
of new touches for the and for 
comparatively little money. 
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home 


or Classroom Projects 


Bolt ends — sold with sample 
lengths in department 
lengths left from 
drapery workroom, often provide longer 
lengths requiring less ingenuity to use. 
While as choice as 


decorators’ 


along 
Stores, or short 


over work in the 


may not be 
lengths, 
source available in any town where there 


these 
sample they are a 
are no decorators, but are department 
stores or a store. 

There are also always available short 
lengths from dress goods. Among them 
are such really choice materials as sun- 
fast, preshrunk, striped, broadcloth, orig- 
inally a shirting material; the better ging- 
plain superior fast color percales; 
and plaid and 


hams; 


often printed percales; 
striped seersuckers, possibly preshrunk; 
pre- 


is their 


pique; colored organdie and now 


shrunk voile. Their chief value 
opportunity to display originality in adapt- 
ing certain of materials to new 
decorative purposes. Though they are not 


these 


so practical as sunfast drapery stuffs they 
may often, unlike many drapery fabrics, 
have the advantage of being tubfast. 

In the sewing classes in connection with 
the demonstration home of the school, 
is the first opportunity to utilize these 
fabrics for class room demonstration. 
The larger opportunity is to discuss the 
possibilities of using sample lengths in 
the girls’ own homes. 
that 
tion home in the 
a breakfast nook with one window above 
the nook, or a small bedroom with only 
there is a 


should 


Assuming there is a demonstra- 


school, there may be 


one window. Let us assume 
breakfast nook 
more often match the bedspread in the 
As the nook has but one win- 


is the opportunity to use a 


since curtains 
bedroom. 
dow here 


decorator’s sample length for an over- 
curtain, Out of a yard and a half? Yes, 
if it is forty-eight or fifty inches wide 
split and made to 


the material may be 


hang correctly for informal curtains to 
the bottom of the 


Well, 


material must be wide enough and _ pos- 


apron. Impossible? 


let's see. In the first place, the 


sible to split without cutting undecor- 
atively through the middle of a dominat- 
\n all 


then 


ing design, for instance, a bird. 


over pattern or plain material is 
necessary. 

Speaking from experience, the writer, 
a decorator, selected a forty-eight inch, 
“citherway” 


ilike on 
The pattern was a small, all 


eitherway, glazed chintz, 


meaning that the pattern was 
both sides. 
over conventionalized one used for a 
breakfast nook window in an apartment. 
The material, however, lacked four inches 


of being long enough for this large win 


By 
Charlotte Lilienthal 


To take off for hems was impos- 


sible and would, besides, have made the 


dow. 


curtains too skimpy. Black in the pattern 
gave the inspiration for adding on a black 
double border as trimming instead of tak- 
ing off for hemming. Using a two inch 
width all around the four edges, instead 
of just the sides and lower edge as is 
more usual, trickily increased the curtain 
to the proper length and its fullness to an 
The 
glazed percale (thirty-six inches wide and 
first stitched on, then 
blind-stitched. The 
width of the 


ample thirty-five inches. border of 


fifty cents) was 


pressed double and 


border also decided the 
pinch pleated heading. 

In this particular problem not only was 
the black a dramatic touch but a practical 
one. It was easy to match and made pos 
sible using settle pads for the breakfast 
nook of the black to match the trimming. 
could be cut 


Since four five-inch strips 


from the thirty-six inch width it was eco- 
romical to cut the four longest strips first 
and use the balance of the width for one 
half of a reversible thirteen and one-half 
inch by forty-three inch pad, the material 
sufficient for 


used lengthwise. Buying 


the rest of the settle pads made cutting 


the four shorter border strips possible 
that 
Seams were upholstery seams (raw 


stitched 


from width (about four yards 


all.) 


edges doubled under and one- 


quarter inch from the edge.) 
Feathers and material for their casing 
were on hand to stuff the settee pads 


Since upholsterers carry only expensive 


down and feathers are generally impossi 
tle to buy by the pound in department 
when nec 


bed pil 


suggest buying, 


stores, we 
essary, a cheap chicken feather 
low in a bedding department (for about 


a dollar.) For a new casing, unbleached 


muslin is good for a minimum price sug 
gestion, old cretonne that may be on 
one; otherwise 


ticking 


hand for an economica 


] 
} 


the more practical, feather-proof 


be used. The total cost for material 
was about $5.00 but would have 


may 
l wen less 
4 la red 


both 


with a less expensive, domestic, 
and one not printed alike on 
makeshift 


there may be 


chintz 


sides. The result was not 


breaktast 


le 


\ssuming that 


chairs instead of settle seats in the den 


onstration home, so that glass curtains 


only will be wanted, pads may be planned 


for the chairs For these a yard 


thirty-six inch material might make two 


(Continued on page 
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The Elimination of Waste 


The practical application of economy measures in school cafeterias 


CONOMIC planning in any big  busi- 
E ness is essential to its growth and 
prosperity. In a system requiring the oper- 
ation of forty-nine school cafeterias and 
the cooperative help of more than 150 
women employees, economy becomes the 
prime consideration in maintaining its very 
existence. Not an economy which places 
quantity above quality nor one which con- 
siders the possibility of profits before 
service to the customer—in this case the 
school child—but a true economy wherein 
the factors of quantity, quality, and cost 
of every article bought and sold are 
carefully weighed for their contribution to 
the maintenance of a high standard of op- 
eration. Without the elimination of waste 
a system of this character could not be 
sustained. The difficult problem has been 
to discover the most serious avenues of 
waste. By trial and experiment some of 
these have been blocked. Equipment has 
been tested for its endurance; the best 
available methods of insuring sanitation 
have been instituted; the preparation and 
serving of food have been studied; and a 
system of administration has been in- 
stalled which is most efficient because of 
its particular applicability to the mode of 
operation necessary in school cafeterias. 

More than a comparison of initial costs 
is entailed in the selection of equipment. 
Its capacity for saving time, food, and 
labor is the governing factor in its pur- 
chase, Mechanical bread and meat slicers, 
besides saving time, eliminate ragged 
edges, guarantee uniform slices, and per- 
mit an accurate estimation of the number 
of slices to be derived from a given 
amount of bulk for which a knife could 
never be depended upon. Mixing machines 
for cake batter and egg and cream whip- 
ping allow for a quantity of production in 
the cafeterias which would otherwise be 
impossible. Scientifically constructed tables 
with their bread drawers which keep bread 
really fresh, their food bins which can 
easily be kept sanitary, and their racks for 
well selected utensils do their bit in re 
ducing operating expenses. Accurate scales 
are supplied each lunchroom as much of 
the purchase and preparation of food is 
lone on a basis of weight rather than of 
measure or number. 
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By 


Bena Hoskins 


School Cafeteria Director, 


Fort Worth, Texas 


Sutter, eggs, fowls, which are dressed 
and drawn with head and feet removed, 
and many items ordinarily priced by ca- 
pacity or number are bought by weight. 
This method of purchase eliminates guess- 
work in estimating the number of servings 
to be derived from the finished product. 
Reliable stoves, steam tables, and counters 
for the attractive display of foods also 
contribute toward the saving of time, 
labor, and food. Metal rails placed along- 
side the food counter are invaluable in 
keeping the children in an orderly line 
while they select their lunch and in facili- 
tating the checking of trays for the num- 
ber of customers, collection of each cus- 
tomer’s money, and amount of food sold. 
Later the amount of money, food sold, 
and number of customers must be checked 
and balanced. Realizing the intrinsic value 
of good refrigeration with adequate stor- 
age space in the preservation of food, 
mechanical refrigeration has _ recently 
been replaced in some of the cafeterias 
with air conditioned boxes which need 
to be iced only once a week. 

Absolute cleanliness in the care of these 
refrigerators is demanded of the em- 
ployees. The :nteriors of the boxes are 
thoroughly washed each day and every- 
thing in them moved. This task insures 
against any item of food being over- 
looked until it is allowed to spoil and 
russibly contaminate other food. All uten- 
sils and food containers are subjected to a 
careful scrutiny to prevent the accumula- 
tion of food in crevices and cracks. 

Success in eliminating waste has been 
maintained to a great extent through re- 
quiring uniformity throughout the sys- 
tem in the preparation and serving of 
food. A cook book including the best 
recipes available has been compiled in the 
central office and copies sent to each 
cafeteria, These recipes insure uniform 
measurement of ingredients. A plan is 
being studied whereby the recipes to be 


used in the cafeterias may be tested in an 
experimental kitchen to ascertain the num- 
ber of servings obtainable from each and 
the cost of each serving. 

Carefully planned menus prepared a 
week in advance of their use serve several 
purposes. A copy is sent to each manager 
and copies are given to the business men 
supplying the food. This allows the man- 
ager to order certain items in larger quan- 
tity thereby obtaining a better price. The 
uniformity of these menus also permits 
the merchants greater freedom in ordering 
from the wholesale houses. They can con- 
sequently order in greater bulk and offer 
quality food at lower cost. 

Utilization of left-overs each day are 
given special attention in the planning of 
menus and provision is made in each Fri- 
day’s menu for the use of any perishable 
food which will not keep over the week- 
end. Ends and left-overs of bread, which 
have been toasted and stored in well venti- 
lated containers, are used as croutons for 
soup, as substitutes for cracker crumbs, 
and as dressing for meats and fowls. 

Standard servers and serving charts 
supplied each lunchroom are great aids 
in outlawing waste. Ice cream dishers 
are used in standardizing the helpings 
on the plate lunches and are also em- 
ployed for measuring the molded salads. 
Thus each customer gets the same quan- 


tity each time for a given amount of 
money and the manager is enabled to 
get the same number of servings eacli 
time for a given quantity of food. Ab- 
solute accuracy in the serving chart can 
be insured only as a result of tests made 
in the above mentioned experimental 
kitchen. This chart should include th: 
number of servings of meat which every 
kind and cut will produce, the number o! 
sandwiches which each mix will make, 
and the number of pieces of pie which 
each recipe will render. Only a stric 
check with reference to the chart ca! 
keep every particle of usable food fron 
the garbage pail. 

Although bookkeeping in the cafeteria 
1s minimized as much as possible, a cet 
tain amount is necessary to insure great 
er efficiency on the part of the manage: 
in eliminating a too extravagant use of 
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ceipts, 


After checking each day’s 

amount of food sold, and number 
of customers, the manager makes out 
her orders for the following day, using 
her balanced report as a reference. A 
complete inventory of candies is taken 
each Friday as a guard against over- 
stocking so perishable a product. Once a 
month the entire inventoried 
and a report sent to 
to be checked. 

A bonded collector makes a daily call 
at each cafeteria, leaving any communi- 
cations from the office and picking up 
the cash receipts, the food orders, and 
the manager’s daily report. The cost of 
the collector’s salary is much less than 
the cost of collection under a previous 
system which required of the managers a 
daily round trip to the office and for which 
the department paid expenses. The pres- 
ent system of collection is also a time 
saver for the office employees. By re- 
ceiving the money at an earlier hour and 
all at once, the cashier and bookkeeper 
can efficiently take care of it without 
additional help. The orders can be 
checked to see that each manager has 
neither ordered too meagerly nor too ex- 


stock is 


the central office 


Keeping Accounts in the School 
Cafeteria 


The question of keeping accounts for 
the school cafeteria is one of the prob- 
lems most troublesome to new workers— 
and, we suspect, to many experienced ones 
as well. 

A number of good systems have been 
worked out, some of which have been 
described in detail in previous issues of 
PracricAL Home Economics but there 
have been few books on the subject that 
are of practical help to cafeteria managers. 

Accounting and Food Control is the title 
of a new text book that should be very 
helpful for those just beginning school 
cafeteria work, as well as for classes in 
institution 


and _ vocational 


courses in cafeteria management. 


management 


The author, Henrietta Radell, is assist- 
ant professor in the School of Business 
Administration of Drexel Institute 
a lecturer in applied accounting and busi- 
ness procedure at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 


and 


The book discusses problems of various 
types of institutional in- 
chapter 


organizations 
One 

given over to the accounting system 
developed in a large Philadelphia high 


cluding school cafeterias. 


school and takes up the problems involved 
ina clear and interesting manner. Graphic 
illustrations are given and explained with 
suggested problems to be worked out by 
the student. A workbook for use with the 
text may be had. The combination should 
be invaluable for the inexperienced cafe- 
the Full re 
View is on page 302 
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cessively for her school. The merchant 
can pick up all his orders at once and 
because of the time saved him, he 


afford to cut his prices. 


can 


Although the present system of opera- 
not central 
room the maintenance of one would un- 


tion does include a store- 


x 
5 


costs. 


doubtedly be a great factor in eliminatin 
waste and 
The additional expense of rental and em- 


reducing production 


ployment of a deliveryman would be 
eventually taken care of by the saving 
effected through large quantity purchases 
the 
cafeterias are forced to buy some staples 


made possible. At present smaller 
and case goods in as large quantities as 
the larger cafeterias use or pay a much 
higher price for them broken. 
Often, parts of these products will be- 


having 


thrown 
This 


sort of waste would disappear with the 


come damaged and have to be 
away before they can be utilized. 


installation of a centralized storeroom 


Non-perishable products could be bought 


in mixed carload lots at an enormous 


saving and broken up within the store- 
out in appropriate 


room to be. sent 


amounts to each lunchroom upon request. 


This would also do away with profuse 











Courtesy International Nickel Ci 


mpany 


A New Skillet 


One of the latest pieces of kitchen 


skillet 


made by 


finished 
the 
International Nickel Company. This gives 


equipment is a cast iron 


in a new “ni-resist” finish 


a shiny surface that is attractive, resists 
rust and is easy to clean. 
The skillet is strong, for 


not too heavy 


comfort and is constructed for efficiency 
with a short handle and a good balance 
It retains the heat and is apparently as 
the old 


grandmothers. The outside is in the 


durable as iron skillet of our 


ham- 


mered finish seen in the photograph 








usage by a manager of the more expen- 
sive canned goods because of an over- 
stocked pantry. With a centralized store- 
room no single pantry would ever become 
the the 
would 


ever-stocked! Toward end of 


year an inventory of the food 


suggest to the person making the menus 


items to include in them which would 
most effectively lower the remaining 
stock. By keeping alert to prevailing 


price quotations, a buyer with a place 


to store large quantities of food would 


be enabled to take advantage of every 
price slump. 
With the elimination of waste left 


the judgment of some 150 women, a de 
cided responsibility must be recognized 
and met in the main office. In the office 
Fort Worth Public School Cafe- 


terias such a responsibility has been dealt 


of the 
with by seeking first, methods of saving 
through reducing net costs; sec 
the 
available 


money 


ond, by ferreting out sources of 


using means 


te stop them; and third, by being con 


waste and every 
stantly vigilant to changes in equipment, 
improvements in methods of buying and 
selling, and new ideas, all of which point 


inevitably toward progress 


New Quantity Recipes for 
School Lunches 


Have you a new large quantity recipe 
that has been particularly popular in your 
cafeteria? 
others? 

each month recipes that are sent in. Be 





If so, why not pass it on to 
We will publish in this column 


sure they are ones that have been used 
successfully, state the number the recipe 
will serve and include any points that 
need special mention 

For 
Marshmallow 


to he 


example here is an_ excellent 
Gingerbread recipe that is 
popular on dessert 


sure your 


counter. It will make 60 servings. 


Marshmallow Gingerbread 

114 tsp. cinnamot 
114 tsp. ginger 

2 qts. flour 


1% ¢ 


114 c. shortening 


sugar 


3 c. molasses 
6 eggs l 
2 tbsp. baking 3c. hot water 


tsp. salt 
soda 


1 Ib. 


marshmallows 


Cream the shortening and sugar to 
eether thoroughly, add the eggs and 


beat, then add the molasses. Mix and 
sift dry ingredients and add alter- 
nately with the water Jake in 10 


greased ten inch layer cake pans and 
bake in a moderate oven 350 degrees 
While still hot, put 

half the 
press two layers together and cover 


for 20 minutes 

marshmallows on layers, 
the tops with marshmallows. The heat 
the 
make a 


in the gingerbread will soften 


marshmallows enough to 


spread. Cut each cake in 12 wedge 


shaped pieces for serving. 
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Accounting and Food Control, by N. 
Henrietta Radell. F. S. Crofts & Com- 
pany, New York, 1935. 270 pages. $3.00. 
Work Book, $2.50. 

A text book on accounting and food 
control, planned especially for home 
economics students training for institu- 
tion administration, has long been 
needed. Miss Radell, assistant profes- 
sor in the School of Business Admin- 
istration of Drexel Institute and lec- 
turer in applied accounting and_ busi- 
ness procedure at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has realized that 
need and filled it with this book. It 
is one of a series planned by the pub- 
lishers under the general editorship of 
Mary deGarmo Bryan. 

The book divides itself into five main 
parts each representing a definite type 
of institution organization; a tea room, 
a high school cafeteria, the nutrition 
department of a hospital, a college resi- 
dence hall, and a city club. Case prob- 
lems involving the systems of food con- 
trol and accounting used in each are 
given with full illustrations and ex- 
planations of the methods used. A 
work book may be also had to use with 
the text for laboratory practice. 

School cafeteria managers will be 
especially interested in the chapter on 
the accounting system used in a large 
Philadelphia high school cafeteria, and 
should find much of value in the text 
and charts published therein. The book 
is simply written, well planned and in 
addition to the text and charts contains 
an appendix with a glossary of ac- 
counting terms and rules for indexing 
and filing. 


The Home Economics Omnibus, by 
Florence LaGanke Harris and Hazel H. 
Huston. Little, Brown and Company, 
Soston, 1935. 604 pages, cloth bound, 
$1.40. 

With a canny eye to economy, the 
authors have written this volume as a 
senior high school home economics 
text book that covers in an efficient 
way all the basic divisions of a two 
year home economics course. The seven 
standard divisions of the home eco 
nomics set-up are followed but have 
been renamed in accordance with the 
method used of adapting all the subject 
matter to center around the girl’s daily 
life. In the book these are grouped as 
“The Well-Fed Family;” “The Well 
Dressed Girl;” “The Well-Planned and 
Furnished House;” “The Well-Man- 
aged Home;” “The Well-Cared for 
Child;” “The Well-Being of the Indi- 
vidual;” and “The Well-Bred Girl and 
Her Social Relationships.” 

The subject matter is presented in 
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Book Reviews 


units and each unit includes suggested 
class activities that may be used for 
laboratory work, as guide for super- 
vised study or for work-book material; 
tests that may be used to determine 
whether desired goals are being at- 
tained; and a well selected group of ref- 
erence books and reading matter. The 
tests, the authors explain, have been 
used in vocational schools of Ohio and 
have been developed in their present form 
after revisions suggested by vocational 
home economics teachers. 

The book is written in a very in- 
formal, chatty form which, for the 
most part makes it entertaining, al- 
though in a few instances we felt it 
was a trifle confusing. Teachers should 
welcome the appearance of such a com- 
plete volume and find it useful. The 
subject matter is sound and up-to-date. 


Good Manners for Young Women, 
by Mary Perin Barker. John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., New York, 1935. 23 pages, 
paper covers, 15 cents. 

The publication of a “Hand Book of 
Good Manners for College Men,” by the 
same author brought forth so many re- 
quests from young women who did not 
want to be outdone in good manners by 
their college brothers that the author 
has written this. It is brief, to the point 
and so practical that every high school 
or college girl will want a copy. It 
covers adequately, and succinctly, such 
points as how to make a good personal 
appearance, and how to maintain one, 
table manners, introductions, invita- 
tions, fraternity house parties, tea, re- 
ception and ball-room etiquette, dance 
etiquette, tipping, telephone manners, 
drinking, smoking, conduct with men, 
marriage. 


Nutrition Work With Children, by 
Lydia J. Roberts. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, Illinois. Revised and 
Enlarged Edition, 1935. 622 pages, $4.00. 

Since the first edition of this book 
was published nine years ago, many ad- 
vances have been made in the field of 
nutrition and in the many other fields 
that affect the content of the book. 
Hence, the new edition. While the 
original organization of the book has 
been retained, much of the text has had 
to be rewritten, and much new material 
has been added. Dr. Roberts is chair- 
man of the Department of Home Eco- 
nomics at the University of Chicago and 
so well known for her work in nutrition 
and home economics that it is unneces- 
sary to do more than call attention to 
the new edition of this popular and 
much used text and reference book 


The Homemaker’s Handbook, by 
Dorothy Myerson, Whittlesey House, 





McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. New 
York, 1935. 566 pages, $2.75. 

Another omnibus volume, planned 
more for the housewife who is_ in- 
experienced and needs an encyclopedic 
manual on all household subjects. In- 
formation is given on everything from 
equipping the kitchen to waterproofing 
the cellar, and in this respect the book 
resembles those “household manuals” 
of other days that provide such inter- 
esting reading for today’s housewife 
when she is fortunate enough to come 
across such a volume. It is about evenly 
divided between recipes and general in- 
formation, and contains much that 
should be of help as well as interest to 
housekeepers. 


Home Furnishing, by Anna H. Rutt, 
John Wiley & Sons, New York, 1935. 
408 pages, $4.00. 

As Ida C. Cook Professor of Art at 
Northwestern University, Miss Rutt’s 
experience and background makes her 
especially well fitted as the author of 
a text-book such as this on home fur- 
nishing. College courses in home-fur- 
nishing, interior decorators and home- 
makers will all find it useful. 

The book contains chapters on the art 
principles involved in home furnishing, 
the traditional styles of furnishings up 
to and including the modern twentieth 
century designs; garden design, 
housing, and a discussion of the various 
rooms in a home, room by room. The 
arrangement of furniture, types of fur- 
niture, selection of furniture, textiles, 
fabrics, accessories, pictures and table 
equipment are all included. The book 
contains a great many excellent and 
beautiful photographs, some of which 
are in color. 


Bibliography for Tlome Economists, 
compiled by the San Francisco Home 
Economics Women In Business Group. 
Mimeographed copies in paper covers 
25 cents. Mrs. Julia P. Hindley, Di- 
rector Safeway Stores Homemakers’ 
3ureau, Box 660, Oakland, California. 

This is a collection of the names of 
cook books, reference books, booklets 
and advertising material found useful by 
the Home Economics Women in Busi- 
ness group. It is designed to meet the 
needs of women in all branches of home 
economics work—teaching, business, 
extension, etc. and will be found in- 
valuable to those interested in building 
up a well rounded reference library on 
home economics. 


Vitamins and Your Health, by Mai 
garet KE. Gauger, Ph.D., Robert Mc 
Bride & Company, New York, 1935. 102 
pages, $1.25. 

Another book on vitamins written in 
a simple, easy manner for the layman 
Teachers should find it useful as a ref- 
erence book. 
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~~ bother with doubtful 
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yal at such low cost 


when you can use R 


Give A New SLANT to your ripe grapes is the finest baking 
next class lesson on biscuits... powder ingredient. With this 
Cream of Tartar baking pow- 
der, you can count on success 
every time. No wonder Royal 
has been the standard of qual- 
ity for more than 65 years. 


Figure out with your pupils 
how much each ingredient in 
the recipe amounts to—the 
flour, milk, shortening. 

Then show them what a 
small amount of baking powder 
is needed—only 4 teaspoons. 

The cost of the Royal Bak- 
ing Powder used comes to only 
a little over I¢! 

And think what you get for Ss tai 
that small sum! Sweet and FREE ...To TEACHERS! Mail coupon for new cook 

book. Basic recipes, hints on handling doughs and batters, com- 


delic ate flavor (with no after- x mon causes of failures, and other helps for teachers. Students 
taste)... extra lightness ae os may obtain by sending Royal Baking Powder label (any size). 


Always use Royal in your 
class work. And point out te 
your pupils that for fine home 
baking it pays to use the best 
—Royal Baking Powder. 
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Diet and Like It, by Mabel E. Bald- Columbia University and New Jersey Teaching Family Relationships in 
win, Ph.D. D. Appleton-Century Com- College for Women. High School, by Lemo Dennis Rock- 
pany, New York, 1935. 225 pages, $2.50. The book is in two parts, the first wood, Ph.D. The American Home Eco- 

“A guide to pleasant and healthful containing menus for reducing diets, nomics Association, Washington, D. C. 
dieting for weight control” is the sub- and the second, discussions of what con- 1935. 120 pages, cloth bound, 90 cents. 
title of this latest book on dieting, stitutes a correct diet and how to select Published as the result of many re- 


which is sound, authentic and specially it. In the first part that has to do with quests from home economics teachers 
planned to help those who either wish the reducing menus and diets, two and administrators for help in planning 


to lose excess weight or to avoid ac- series are given, one for people whose and teaching high school courses in 
cumulating it. The author is well known height is less than five feet six inches, family relationships, this manual for 
tor her work in food research and an- and the second for those over it. A wide teachers will fill a long-felt need. Writ- 
alysis, having worked in ‘the chemical choice of foods are given and full di- ten by Dr. Lemo Dennis Rockwood, 
laboratories of Columbia University as rections, clearly stated, are included for field worker in child development and 
research assistant to Professor Henry using the menus to obtain the desired parental education for the American ‘ 
C. Sherman, and to Professor H. W. results. A_ practical book, containing Home Economics Association, it can be I 
Thomas, as well as instructor in food sound advice written from a scientific regarded as authoritative and planned P 
analysis and instructor in chemistry at viewpoint. to meet student requirements. \ 








oo” | The book is divided into three parts, . 
| Part 1 deals with a general discussion I 
of the subject, its need, the points to be q 
emphasized in planning an_ integrated I 
school program in education for family g 
life, marriage and parenthood, the con- r 
tent of such a program, its place in the u 
| curriculum, and the qualifications, per- § 
sonality and preparation of the teacher. 3 
Part 2 deals with the material for class 
discussion and has been planned for use tl 
in conjunction with two other publi i 
n 


cations of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association “Living Together 
in the Family,’ and “Pictures of al 
Family Life.” (The latter is reviewed | 


















just below.) The third section of the a 
manual is devoted to an_ extensive Ww 
bibliography. L 
, , ; oe , fit 
Pictures of Family Life, compiled and we 
edited by Lemo Dennis Rockwood, Ph.D. is 
e 9 The American Home Economics Associ- di 
E 1cure ation, Washington, D. C. 1935. 303 pages, hi 
p we { cloth bound, $1.40. ga 
C o ? 3 The growing necd for discussion ma- bo 
f 4 terial that deals with the every-day so 

hoice... : | i ae Tron ess ci Taste ote 
x tT | problems of every-day families prompt- to 

The large number of tea rooms BASKET FIRED | { ed the division of the family and its re- 
featuring Edelweiss Tea is gratify- JAPAN TEA [4 | lationships of the American Home Eco lat 
ing. Continued endorsement by so Ira nomics Association to select as_ its lis 
iscrimi i ; H i 1933-34 major project, the collection of ; de 
discriminating a clientele is proof ” Joun Saxvou & Ca. Atle teins Teepe te | 
I cane HICA Roomirn o young people’s descriptions of their own the 








| 
\ 





that Edelweiss has passed the most 
and other families: the book is a result M 


critical test. | 
of this project. One hundred and thirty 


Edelweiss Tea is popular with . , 
oP Qprolihs-\\hus -Suwier | six descriptions were submitted by high no 


these connoisseurs for its definite nee i , 
though Setuata: Gover, ‘Beth the school and college students to a com 





quantity and quality of the essen- an gr ine et cae | Bite Ot RRS eee S. Seee : “7 
tial oils and theine contained in sively a i many was chairman. From these the thirty ; ( 
the tiny leaves are preserved four used were selected for the diver hin 
through the extreme care exercised in their cure. Picked at just ay oF een See geek ey eee ae 

the right time—prepared with true oriental skill in the tea gardens neat, Ete: GRRE Shas Che ees Ss 
of the East, Edelweiss Tea never gets bitter but retains its mild used as a supplement to “Teaching res 
yet stimulating flavor to the last drop in the pot. | she # sauna o aia" ini ne 
ss . e rf anc AVIng ogether in the Family tall 
Sexton features Individual Tea Service in one and two cup sizes. publications in the series of which this ere 
Sexton Specially Blended Teas for iced tea | is the last. and 
service are increasing in popularity every year. | = ‘ , ; ae ; V 

Since we all, including high scho: ‘ 


| stude ike read ¢ opie 
JOHN Pee} tudents, like to read about other pec Pp ee 
———— and compare them with ourselves, the ' 
Manuf dur Miticlecala Osocee is q ai 


book is interesting as a human docu 


CHICAGO : BROOKLYN 


Large rs of No. 10 Canned Foods q pan 


ment as well as for the fact that it sup 





plies such valuable material for a study 





of actual family relationships. 
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Do You Know— 


Sally Lunns were Named 
after a Huckster of Eight- 
eenth Century England? 


by 
Dorothy Gladys Spicer 


Toward the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury a girl named Sally Lunn took to 
selling tea cakes in the streets of Bath, 
England. History that Sally 
dispensed her buns from a basket which 
was neatly covered with a clean white 
cloth. Morning and night the girl cried 
her wares through the 
quaint old town, and morning and night 
folk paused to purchase. The cakes were 
good—that much we from _ the 
recipes which have been handed down to 
us from past generations. Probably the 
girl was pretty, for she and her goods 


records 


streets of the 


know 


soon attracted plenty of attention. 

One day a baker named Dalmer noticed 
the girl and the brisk trade she was do- 
ing in her tea cakes. It didn’t take Dal- 
mer long to realize that here was a fine 
opportunity to make a business deal and, 
at the same time, to catch the public imag- 
ination. So he bought her out and, being 
a musician and something of a poet as 
Sally 
wild 


song about 
took like 
bun 


well, he made up a 
Lunn. The composition 
fire, and Dalmer's 
reached such proportions that he had to 
have special barrows constructed for the 
distribution of Sally Lunns, as he called 
his cakes. Dalmer made a shrewd _ bar- 
gain. Every- 
body hummed his song and ate his cakes, 
so, before long, the baker was enabled 


soon project 


Sales increased immensely. 


to retire on his profits. 

Sally Lunns lost little of their popu- 
larity with the passage of the years. Eng- 
lish literature abounds in reference to and 
descriptions of this famous specialty of 
the English tea table. The Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1798 refers to the cakes as 
“>. . a certain sort of hot rolls, now, or 
not long ago, in vogue at Bath,” which 
were “gratefully and emphatically styled 
Sally Lunns.” 

Carlyle speaks of Robinson, who gave 
him coffee and Sally Lunns. Dickens, in 
the Chimes, says: 
night that’s meant for 
Also Sally 


while Thackeray describes a cer 


“Tt’s a sort of 
muffins. Likewise crumpets. 
Lunns,” 


tain meal which was made up of “ 
green tea, scandal, hot Sally Lunn cakes 
and a little novel reading.” 

With this romantic old back- 


ground it is interesting to see how popu 


world 


lar Sally Lunns became when transplanted 
to American soil. One early recipe says 
to sift a pound and a half of flour into a 


pan, make a hole in the middle of the 


flour and pour into it two ounces of but 
ter, warmed in a pint of milk, a spoon 
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ful of salt, three well beaten eggs, and 
two tablespoonfuls of the best fresh yeast. 
The mixture was well mixed and set aside 
to rise. Then it was baked, either in 
muffin tins or in a square pan, sent to the 
table hot and served with butter. 

One popular Colonial formula for Sally 
Lunns calls for one half pint of milk, one 
pound of flour, two eggs, one teaspoon of 
sugar, an ounce of butter, a teaspoonful 
of salt and a gill of yeast. According to 
this recipe, the housewife is advised to 
mix the various ingredients at night, set 
the mixture aside to rise and bake in the 
morning in a one pound cake mold. The 
snag in this process seemed to be that, in 





those yeast cake-less days, the dough 


might turn out to be over-risen or sour 
In such cases, one had to mix a teaspoon- 
ful of soda in a little sour milk and grad- 
ually stir it in until the batter became 
sweet 

Fortunately for the housewife, modern 
science, with its standardized yeast cakes, 
has taken the Sally 
Lunns, as of all other buns and 
And the good old 


lescended to us 


guess work out of 
breads 
have 


recipes which 


from the housewives of 
have been so im 
that 


assured for 


past generations, 


tested 


now 
proved and probably their 


popularity is many genera- 


tions to come 





5 NEW FOLDERS 
with 61 recipes FREE! 


cCIRPES 


A RS es 
, 


CEREALS 
in 
CANDIES 





* A dozen tempting dishes 
adapted from foreign recipes 
... Finnish, German, Eng- 
lish, Russian, Yugoslavian 
and others. Nine tempting 
ways to use cereals in can- 
dies. And a number of other 
wonderful recipe-discover- 

ies. You'll find many uses for 


these folders in your work. 


The Home Economics De- 


partment of the Kellogg 


AMERICAN 
OISHES 
with 
FOREIGN 
ACCENTS 


ECIPES 
Aetlicg 9 
RICE 
KRISPIES 


Company has prepared a 


wide range of material on 


menu-making, cookery and 


wise choice of foods. Just 


mail us the coupon below. 


Home Economics Department A-10 
KELLOGG COMPANY, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me free the material | have 
checked. 


The five new Kellogg folders 
Diet series 


Name 
Address 


City State 














Sixth International Congress 
(Continued from page 296) 
types of people included in her country, 
and drew attention to the nation-wide 
extension services in agriculture and home 
economics, which are supported by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
and the different state agricultural col- 
leges. Farm organizations, the press, rural 
libraries, educational foundations and 
agencies and manufacturers of household 
commodities were also doing much to 
stimulate improved management. Miss 
Nissen (Norway) told how the first rural 
school in her country was built in 1864, 
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Seas Have you seen this 
© appetantalizing 
new cook book? 


The first orders have been filled—and enthusi- 
astic letters are coming back from home econo- 
mists, praising the new Carnation Cook Book. 


It's the cook book of the month, perhaps of 
the year. A beautiful book, gay with gorgeous 
color photographs. An exciting book, spiced 
with unusual recipes and menus. And a very 
useful book, covering the preparation of all 
sorts of dishes, not just those to which Carna- 
tion Milk contributes finer taste and texture. 

Send for your copy of the new Carnation Cook 
Book. It costs 25c, stamps or coin. Also write 
for ‘‘The Contented Baby,"’ just published—free. | 
Address Carnation Company, 230 Milwaukee 
Gas Light Building, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


,arnation § 


while today there were two or _ three 
state-aided rural schools in each county. 
Girls from 18-20 years attend these 
schools for 5-6 months, where they learn 
gardening, poultry-keeping, and _ house- 
hold management. Professor Guido Ris- 
poli, M.P. (Italy) stated that until ten or 
fifteen years ago the study of rural do- 
mestic economics had been confined to the 
wealthy classes, but today the Fascist 
Government had included it in the cur- 
riculum of many of the elementary 
schools, as well as in special classes for 
farm women and girls. Lady Denman 


(Great Britain) described the increasing 
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success of Women’s Institute Markets, 
which now numbered seventy, the biggest 
of which had an annual turnover of 
£3,000. 


The morning session of July 17th was 
devoted to consideration of sub-section :— 

(c) The technique of scientific manage- 
ment in the home. 

This session was presided over by Pro- 
fessor Winifred Cullis, the rapporteur 
being Miss Helen Masters (Head of the 
Domestic Department, Battersea Polytec- 
nic), who summarised sixteen papers sent 
in by seven countries, Great Britain, 
United States, Czechoslovakia, Germany, 
Italy, Norway, and Sweden. 

These papers covered a very wide range, 
nationally, geographically, and materially, 
but nevertheless it was possible to trace 
a measure of general agreement with 
regard to a number of matters of funda- 
mental importance and their method of 
treatment. For instance, there are now 
in existence all over the world a large 
number of organisations of various kinds 
which are interesting themselves in the 
scientific management of the home, such 
as associations of housewives, some of 
which have already reached a_ national 
status; research institutions and advisory 
bodies, of which the Czechoslovak Re- 
search and Testing Institute of Home 
Economy, and the Research Services now 
being organised in Leipzig, might be taken 
as typical examples, and _ organisations 
dealing with propaganda, education and 
training, such as the Reich Skuratorium 
in Germany, and the schools for profes- 
sional training in Italy. 

Investigation on special aspects of 
scientific management such as the more 
careful planning of homes, lay-out of 
kitchens, and selection of efficient ap- 
paratus, are being carried out by a Re 
search Committee of the National Council 
of Women in Great Britain, and by the 
Swedish Building Trade Standardization 
Committee, Experimental work relating to 
the construction, testing, and standardiza 
tion of equipment, tools and materials (in- 
cluding foods) was also being undertaken, 
as well as analysis and study of the 
methods of manipulation used in carrying 
out household processes with a view to 
obtaining a clearer understanding of the 
principles underlying these processes and 
to developing an improved technique 
America urged the need for training the 
housewife as a consumer, and for the 
recognition of the consumer as an essen 
tial partner in industry, together with 
capital, management and labour. 

An animated discussion followed Miss 
Master’s summary. Miss Nissen (Nor- 
way) described the activities of the 
Northern 
amongst which had been included courses 


Housewives’ Association, 


of scientific management for teachers and 
housewives. Miss Wingfield) (Edinburgh 
Training College of Domestic Science) 
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urged the formation of an International 

Continuing Committee, to proceed with 
the preparation for the next International 
Congress on Scientific Management. Miss 

Rose Squire (Chairman, National Council 
of Women Household Service League) 
described the work of the Research Com- 
mittee in connection with the League, 
which, she said, was now engaged in 
studying the scientific side of household 
work. Various other speakers compared 
the relative values of gas and electricity 
in aid of more scientific household man- 
agement. 

The final session of the Domestic Sec- 
tion was given over to consideration of 
sub-section :— 

(d) The role of organised services out- 
side the home in relation to scientific 
management in the home. 

It was presided over by Mrs. W. L. 
Courtney, Lady Ernest Simon being rap- 
porteur of the papers sent in by four 
countries—Great Britain, Germany, Hol- 
land and Italy. 

The two English papers gave interesting 
accounts of the general Health and Sani- 
tary Services, which have gradually, 
through the centuries, been increasingly 
provided by the State. The Dutch paper 
introduced the intriguing question whether 
there was not still a great deal of work 
done in the home that could be done moré 
efficiently in the factory. The question of 
the household wash naturally loomed large 
in these papers, but the possibilities of 
municipal wash-houses did not seem to be 
fully realized. 

The most important question underlying 
the discussion of the whole subject, how- 
ever, was the wise use of the leisure 
which would inevitably fall to the lot of 
the housewife when her tasks were 
lightened. In the past the world had suf- 
fered through the concentration of women 
upon purely household matters. Now was 
the chance for them to take part in 
solving the immensely difficult problems 
that confronted the world, and that need- 
ed for their solution the special experi- 
ence of women as well as the special 
experience of men. 

In the discussion which followed, Miss 
Sayle (Great Britain) and other speakers, 
urged women in the home to take a 
greater interest in civic affairs, and to 
make a larger contribution to the work 
of the world which badly needed their 


assistance. 


At the conclusion of the session a Res- 
olution was carried, asking for the crea- 
tion of an International Continuing Com 
mittee to carry on preparations for the 
next Domestic Section of the Congress, 


to be held in three years’ time, 
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Hallowe’en Remember you, therefore, though I do 
(Continued from page 298) it not, 
lowe’en and the harvest feast of the The Seede-cake, the Pupeites eel ate 
Druids. Seed cakes were important to Furmentie-pot. 


the future harvest, because those who ate A vegetable stew, named “call-cannon,” 
them could, through their prayers, direct is another of the special foods for which 
the destiny of crops and the fate of the All Saints’ has been noted since olden 
wheat harvest. times. This stew is interesting because of 
Tusser, in his Five Hundred Points of the ring which is hidden in the center 
Good Husbandrie, written in 1580, re- Whoever finds the ring will find a lover, 
minds his wife of the seasonal seed cake too, and marriage is predicted within the 
as follows: year 
“Wife, some time this weeke, if the Nuts and apples, cakes and stews 
wether hold cleere, these are some of the traditional <A!I 
An end of the wheat-sowing we make Saints’ Day foods which make Hallowe'en 
for this yeare. a merry feast day. 








Taking the guesswork out of Cake and Cookie Baking 


The “Manual of Cakes,” one O A N U A L 
of the 13 authoritative book- F C A 

lets which comprise the K E S 
Manual of Cookery, contains tai 
a wealth of ideas on the art of 

baking perfect cakes and pee 
cookies. 

This 13-page booklet, written 
in a style suitable for use as 
a textbook in cookery classes, 
gives a number of tested re- 
cipes for delicious, wholesome 
cake and cookies. In addition 
it covers in detail many of 
the elements which make for 
successful baking, such as 
the importance of careful 
measurements and good in- 
gredients; proper mixing pro- 
cedure; types of baking pow- 
ders and shortenings; care of cakes after baking; cake judging. 

A complete set of the 13 Manual of Cookery booklets will be mailed free 
to any Home Economics teacher. You may also have a suthcient number 
of booklets for each member of your Cookery Classes upon return of the 
order blank which accompanies the free set you request. 

Address your request to: 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. 
Home Economics Dept. P-1035 
IVORYDALE, OHIO 











Other Manual of Cookery booklets: Frying Facts; Perfect Pies; 
Quick Breads; Desserts; Soups and Sauces; Candies and Confec 
tions; Cheese and Eggs; Yeast Breads; School Lunches; Fish and 


Meat Dishes; Vegetable Cookery; Table Service and Accessories 




















Measurement In Home 
Economics 


(Continued from page 289) 


ities, attitudes, and understandings in 
new situations can result in pupil learn- 
ing as well as giving evidence of at- 
tainment of objectives. If the term 
measurements is used in the large sense, 
any learning exercise can be used as a 
testing situation. Determining progress 
in ability to use the sewing machine is 
not dependent upen the setting up of a 
formal test. Watch each girl as she 
sews and note the results which she 


achieves. Observe Alice’s management 


States 


needle! 


SIMPLICITY 
are flattering 
art-looking- 


1861 


styles 
and sm 
This is dress 
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Department of 


in the second breakfast which she pre- 
pares and compare with the first. Look 
for evidence of increasing ability to 
think in each new teaching situation. 
30th teacher and pupil can find in- 
numerable situations which can be used 
for learning and for measurement if 
they are alert to the many possibilities 
both within and without the classroom. 

Measurement then, has more im- 
portant functions than merely indicating 
grades for the report card and should 
be thought of as (1) giving clues to next 
furnishing evi- 
teaching 
helping pupils to see 


steps in teaching, (2) 
dence of effectiveness of 


methods, (3) 


% They've been chosen by the Home 
Maker’s Educational Service as the representa- 
tive patterns for classroom work, and have 
earned the coveted H-M Approval Seal. 
non-competing products (one from each indus- 


Only 


try) are awarded this honor. 


% Each pattern conforms to the Stand- 
ard of Measurements approved by the United 


Commerce, and are 


guaranteed perfect. 


% Each pattern contains its individual 
Primer . . . a cutting and sewing guide that 
graphically describes every step from the first 
snip of the scissors to the final stitch of the 


% And every style is 15c ... a price that 
meets the most modest budget. 


*% Write to Us— 


if you have any pattern or sewing problems 


EDUCATIONAL FASHION SERVICE 


c/o Simplicity Pattern Co., Inc., 419—4th Ave., New York City 
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progress toward desirable goals, and 
(4) providing learning exercises. 

If measurement is to play such a 
large part in the teaching situation then 
a greater amount of measuring must be 
done, than is the case in most schools. 
Teachers, however, are saying, “I 
haven’t time to prepare and grade more 
and “I do not know how to 
” Some 


tests,” 
measure all kinds of outcomes.’ 
teachers believe that the solution of the 
problem must await the development of 
tests by specialists and that in the 
meantime there is little the teacher can 
do about improving her means of evalu- 
ation. This appears to be a mistake. 
Specialists in the field of measurement 
can help to devise new techniques of 
measurement and certain tests which 
teachers can use but the most important 
testing is going to be done as a result 
of individual teachers being concerned 
about the effectiveness of their teaching 
and the improvement of their ability to 
measure outcomes. 

Perhaps one reason why teachers 
have felt an inadequacy in making their 
own tests is because in the first de- 
velopment of the new type tests great 
emphasis was placed on objectivity and 
reliability with the attendant statistical 
procedures. Recently, teachers have be- 
gun to distrust current tests as the sole 
basis for measuring results and rightly 
so. All school subjects, and certainly 
home economics, have many outcomes 
which the typical objective tests can- 
not measure. At the present stage of 
development we do not know how to 
measure all of the important outcomes, 
nevertheless significant progress is be- 
ing made. 

In the meantime, teachers who are 
interested in measuring the attainment 
of important objectives can go a long 
way in improving their testing. ‘This 
means, however, that many measures 
will be crude in the sense of not indi- 
cating small changes as the scales for 
weighing coal are crude in comparison 
with scales for weighing babies. Tyler’ 
has said that it is more important to get 
crude evidence about important things 
than refined evidence about unimportant 
things. Any evidence we can secure 
which throws light on the kinds and 
amounts of important changes taking 
place in a pupil helps us to determine 
the effectiveness of our schools, effect- 
iveness referring to desired changes in 
pupils. If we are satisfied with pupils 
who have learned the answers to prob- 
lems then measurement is_ relatively 
simple. But if we are interested in 
pupils who can find their own answers 
as the factors involved change, then the 
measurement required is quite different. 


1R. W. Tyler, ‘Measuring the Ability to 
Infer,”’ Lducational Research Bulletin, 9:47 
November 19, 1930. 
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Another major probiem of measure- 
the 
necessity for securing evidence of at- 
all 


be 


ment which cannot be ignored is 


tainment important objectives. 


None An 


alysis of one’s experience both as stu- 


on 


should overlooked. an- 


dent and as teacher reveals the fact that 


students on every level are influenced 


by the kind of examinations which a 
teacher gives. If examinations and 
grades are based on ability to memorize 
that is 


most of our pupils will concentrate on. 


tacts then we may be sure what 
If grades are based on ability to pro- 
duce products in a foods or clothing 
unit then getting a good product 


the 


be- 
than 
learning the principles for use in other 


comes primary goal rather 


products. Remembering important facts 


and producing good products have a 
place but surely none of us would be 
satisfied to them the total 


economics teaching, 


accept 


as 
picture in home 
However, regardless of the objectives 
set for the the 
termine the learning. 


course, tests do de- 

Some teachers assume that if a pupil 
has the information for solving prob- 
lems then she also has the ability to use 
this information in 
Neither 
perience indicates that such an assump- 
tion is justified. Every alert teacher has 
seen pupils able to repeat the facts but 
unable to apply them to problems. Not 
only are pupils influenced by the em- 
phasis given by examinations but teach- 
tend to 


new — situations. 


experimental evidence nor ex- 


and 
there is danger of the curriculum being 
distorted if measurement is limited to 
only part of the objectives of a unit. 


ers also be so influenced 


The first two purposes pointed out 
earlier also demand measurement of all 
important objectives for their achieve- 
ment. If we are to evaluate our teach- 
ing methods, we must have evidence 
concerning the attainment of all signifi- 
cant objectives. 
sults 


For instance, the re 
information test would 
obviously be inadequate as a basis for 

the the 
and unit 


from an 


evaluating effectiveness — of 
methods used in a 
on living together in the family. 


materials 


If we are to plan and guide next steps 
in learning we must know the stage of 
development of each pupil, which im- 
plies knowing not only the skills and 
abilities but also attitudes, methods of 
work, and other outcomes essential to 
the learning under consideration. 


Even though recognizing the diffi- 
culties involved we believe that a 
measurement program must not stop 


short of fulfilling the requirements of 
giving us and our pupils reliable evi- 
dence development at all 
Stages and for all objectives. An ade- 
{uate program will give data which are 
helpful in 


teaching, 


concerning 


where to 
difficulties of 


deciding begin 


learning, what 
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learning shouid come next, and what 
methods and materials have been most 
effective. An adequate program will 
stimulate pupils toward desirable goals 
and will provide learning exercises. 
Such a program, however, must be 


planned to fit individual needs and abil- 
ities. We shall need the help of special- 
ists but we cannot leave the entire job 
to them, the major responsibility lies at 
our door, We, as teachers who are sin 
cerely interested in helping pupils de 
velop along desirable lines, cannot fail 
to see the importance of measurement, 
and to be challenged by its many possi- 


bilities for improving learning. 
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Home Project Camp 


(Continued from page 297) 


The seniors at the University who are 
planning to teach during the coming year, 
spend a day at the camp each year, espe- 
cially to hear the girls discuss their home 
projects. The camp sets a high standard 
for home project work for the beginning 
teachers and they often speak of the 
ideals they set up for their own work as 
a result of this visit. 

Guest Day at the Home Project Camp 
brings friends and 
members of the home project committee 
from all over the state. It is most stimu- 
lating to meet the parents of these girls 


parents, relatives, 


who have been so successful in carrying 
their home economics work over into their 
own homes. 

A further benefit arising from the 
Home Project Camp and the Future 
Homemakers Association is the oppor- 
tunity for becoming acquainted with the 
outstanding home economics girls in the 
state and encouraging them to continue 
their study of home economics in college. 
The Association provides a means of 
keeping a record and giving recognition 
to the girls in the various stages of 
progress. There is always a need for ex- 
cellent teachers and leaders, Just now 
trained home economists are particularly 
needed. The group of girls who come to 


FOUND!...2H 
— ours of Leisure 
| 3. The opportunity of guiding well- 
if a e er ay to a e Brea adjusted, interested girls into the 
special fields of home economics 








WITH YEAST FOAM OR MAGIC YEAST 





T has caught on like wild-fire, this 

new SPEED-BAKE way of making 
bread. Expert bread makers are chang- 
ing to this method and saving as much 
as two hours every baking day. Women 
who have never baked 
bread before are thrill- 
ing to praise from hus- 
bands and families. 







SPEED-BAKING is al- 
most unbelievably sure 
and simple; and it calls 
for Yeast Foam or 
Magic Yeast. These 
yeasts are oven-tested. 


Package of 5 Cakes 
! atYour Grocer's,10c 


Dry yeasts, they keep fresh because yeast 
can’t start to grow until moistened. You 
get the same perfect, finely textured, 
deliciously flavored bread every time. 
SPEED-BAKE your bread, rolls, and 
buns next time. Find 
Just the Same ° 

Except in Name out how 2 minutes spent 
° today will save 2 hours 

tomorrow. 


A SPEED-BAKE recipe 
book, or enough for 
your home-economics 
class, will be sent you 
on request without 
charge. 





NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
1750 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, III. 
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camp are a select group and should be 
an excellent one from which to secure 
students for training. At least three of the 
girls who have done excellent work in 
home projects are entering college this 
fall to study home economics. 


The benefits from Home Project Camp 

may be summarized by these points: 

1. It provides for a discussion of home 
projects by high school girls under 
the leadership of the State super- 
visors and teachers of home eco- 
nomics who have done outstanding 
work in guiding home projects. 


bo 


The camp is an excellent testing 
ground for the ideas which have 
been advanced in the social relation- 
ship units in the home economics 
class. It is also an excellent place in 
which to demonstrate the practical 
use of the facts of meal planning 
and simple and hygienic living. 


training, means much to the home 
economics program of the state. 

4. The camp helps to unify the Voca- 
tional Home Economics program in 
high schools throughout the state. 
It involves supervisors, teachers, su- 
perintendents of schools, home pro- 
pect committees, the teacher-training 
institutions of the state, the high 
school girls and their parents. 


Fabric Finds 
(Continued from page 299) 


reversible and very professional looking 
seat pads or four with different material 
for the under side if a heavy cotton 
checked material or allover small floral 
for example, were selected. If these pads 
were bound with a contrasting bias muslin 
binding, the ends if left long, would make 
bows to tie the pad around the posts, the 
open edges of the tape having, of course, 
first been stitched. Unbleached muslin 
(15c) and a ten cent roll of quilt cotton 
are sufliciently good for the seat cushion 
casings but avoid unnecessary and trouble- 
making tufting. Total cost of such cush 
ions is about $1.05. 

Another project might be the making 
of knife-edged pillows—pillows twelve 
inches square perhaps for tuckins in a 
girl’s slipper chair or other bedroom 
chair, or larger ones for the davenport 
in her home. To give variety to the 
problem, glazed figured chintz or glazed 
plain cambric, (the latter preferable for 
the tuckins) may be suggestive for ma- 
terials for pillows. Contrasting ready- 
made bias corded glazed cambric (10c a 
yard) for inserting between the seams as 
trimming, is easy and effective to use. 
Fifty inch material cuts to advantage for 
the larger pillows. 





























BY 
EVELYN HERRINGTON 


Head cf the Department of Home Economics, Scarsdaie, 
New York, High School; Instructor in Cornell 
University (Summer Sessions, 1934 and 1935) 


HOMEMAKING 


An Integrated Teaching Program 





This book of modern methods describes explicitly how 
to organize and conduct a home economics class by a 
group plan which makes it unnecessary to have equipment 
for all pupils to do the same thing at the same time. It 
explains a unique program which has been thoroughly 
tested and has proved highly effective. The most modern 
book on teaching homemaking. $2.00 


A GUIDEBOOK FOR HOMEMAKING 


This is the pupil’s guidebook. It gives the details of class 
organization and directions for routine performances with 
many aids to learning. It contains goal sheets, comprehension 
tests, and mastery tests for the various techniques. It makes 
ample provision for individual differences, is adaptable to 
various types of equipment set-ups, and provides means 
for integrating the various phases of homemaking. $1.32 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY 
COMPANY 


New York Chicago 





































Even CHINA 
Seeks Better Buymanship 


We have just dispatched “Better Buymanship” material for 
use in Lingnan University, Canton, China. It serves as in- 
spiration to teachers in far-off lands. 

Writes a Massachusetts educator: “I find the ‘Better Buy- 
manship’ Booklets an absolutely necessary complement to 
any course in consumption economics.” 

The entire series of booklets has been revised—for time- 
liness, additional material, new illustrations. The new bulle- 
tin on vacuum cleaners has just been released. Write to- 
day for the complete revised “Better Buymanship” Series. 


ee a ee ee ee eee: ae ee See a A, Se Oa a 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
Research Department, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, I!linois 
Gentlemen: Please send the literature | have checked on this coupon. 


Full set of 12 revised Better Buy- 
manship Bulletins, 30c in stamps 


1 Poultry, Eggs and Fish 4 Shoes and Stockings 8 Furs 

2 Sheets, Blankets, Table 5 Silk, Rayon and other 9% Wool Clothing 
Linen and Towels Synthetic Fabrics 10 Floor Coverings 

3 Fruits and Vegetables, 6 Meat 11 Dairy Products 


l 
I 
I 
| 
I 
Fresh and Canned 7 Kitchen Utensils 12 Cosmetics { 
[ The 1935 Series of Four Better Buy- ] 
manship Bulletins for 10c in stamps 
13 Gasoline, Oil and Tires 14 Electric Vacuum Cleaners | 
| 
I 
f 


| 15 and 16 to be mailed as published 

NOTE: Schools or clubs ordering 25 or more single bulletins to be sent 
7 in one package may secure them at the special rate of one cent per copy 
j Name 
a 

Address 
r City State... 


P.H.10 


OCTOBER, 1935 
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FULLY RIPE WHEN FLECKED WITH BROWN 


MELLOW RIPE WHEN ENTIRELY YELLOW 


PARTLY RIPE WHEN TIPPED WITH GREEN 


Brand-new! 


BANANA 


BRAN MUFFINS 


ROSE RANE a SMTA 


BANANA BRAN MUFFINS 


Mix and sift together 1 cup sifted 
flour, ', tsp. salt, 4 tsp. soda. Cream 
2 tbsp. shortening, add 4 cup sugar 
gradually, and cream well, Add 
1 well-beaten egg, 1 cup bran, 2 
tbsp. sour milk. Mix and let stand 
several minutes. Add 2 cups thinly 
sliced banana, and mix well. Add 
dry ingredients, stirring as little as 
possible. Bake in well-greased muf- 
fin tins in moderate oven (875° F.) 
30-35 minutes. Makes 6 large or 
12 small muffins. And are thev good! ‘ 





New fruity flavor adds 
extra goodness 


OO BAD you can’t see the bananas in these 

muffins—you can certainly taste them! 
And what a fresh fruity flavor they add. It’s a 
real discovery—something entirely new and 
different to feature in your 
work. 

Look at the recipe—it’s e 

easy, practical, thrifty. 
Won't you try it? 
UNITED FRUIT BANANAS \ 


distributed by 
FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY 
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AKE your class on a thrilling 

trip with the salmon — 
Through the 48 pages of this new 
illustrative booklet follow the sal- 
mon down the river to the sea— 
then back again those long weary 
miles as it fights the currents and 
the many ingenious traps of the 
salmon fisherman to reach the 
same fresh water pools of its 
birthplace, there to deposit eggs 
and die— Follow too, the thou- 
sands that are caught as they go 
through the interesting process of 
canning and finally to the table in 
one of the many appetizing recipe 
forms which further add to the 
usefulness of this booklet in the 
classroom. 


This booklet is free—write for 
your copy today. 


Home Economics Dept. 
AMERICAN CAN 
COMPANY 
230 Park Ave., New York 





Please send me THE STORY OF 
SALMON. P 
Name 

Name of School 
Subject Grade 
No. of Pupils 


School Address 


Home Economics In New 
Roles 


(Continued from page 294) 


the Tuerto Rican district of Harlem. It 
was staged to demonstrate the nutrition 
qualities of American foods about which 
the nationality group was ignorant. The 
Puerto Rican church donated the hall; 
the gas company put in the 
and other commercial companies (includ- 


gas range, 


ing the milk companies) donated cooking 
demonstrators and supplies. 


Up in the Bronx the staff nutritionist 


welfare agency has been 


window ex- 


of a private 
successful with a series of 
hibits. In the 
from the owners of empty stores, 
health diet 

intervals. 


free display space secured 
foods 
which should go into every 
are displayed for two weck 
Another of the ten or twelve nutritionists 
private 


who are members of this same 


welfare yearly use an ingenious 
contest to win the cooperation of neigh- 
borhood merchants. Each merchant ‘ts 
asked to display foods of health import- 
ance to children for the proper develop- 
ment of teeth, brawn and muscles. After 
the judges pick the winning merchant he 


agency 


is the guest of honor at a gala neighbor- 
presentation of a 
In the Mul- 
nutritionists 


hood dinner for the 


silver cup by a city official. 


berry slum district yearly, 
help to put across a health parade. 
Commenting on the possible misuse of 
relief cash for food budgets, the director 
of a large nutrition bureau said that 
while practical advice is given, the choice 
of what is purchased is left to the house- 
wife. Each family is free to buy accord- 
customs and save 


where the 


ing to its nationality 


5 


in extremely isolated cases 


children show signs of undernourish- 


ment, no compulsion is used. In fact, 
help in planning family 
eagerly received by housewives on relief 
that one nutritionist predicts that a more 
widespread valuation of food in its rela- 
tion to health will result as a future by- 
product of present conditions, 

A report on the use of home economics 


teachers as instructors to unemployed 


women in women’s centers was given in 


Miss Ellen S. Wood- 


a recent talk by 


ward, Assistant Administrator to the 
Works Progress Administration. She 
spoke lefore the National Council of 


Social Work in Montreal last June. 


In some communities the home eco- 
nomics teachers of the public schools have 
aided in working out food standards and 
budgets for local relief authorities. 
When the full story 


tribution of 


is told, the con- 


home economics teachers, 


particularly in the field of nutrition and 
dietetics will be found to have had a 


far-reaching educational value and_ to 


have proved its economic worth under the 


grilling test of present conditions. 


means is so 


VINKYU-3 


Tasting fC 


Clothing Projects 


To escape shrinkage woes, ad- 
vise your students to select fabrics 
that are Sanforized-shrunk for 
garments to be made in sewing 
classes. Sanforizing is the scien’ 
tific controlled shrinkage process 
applied to practically all types of 
cotton and linen, such as broad- 
cloth, seersucker, poplin, pique, 
gingham, cotton crash, linen, 
voile, lawn, muslin, flannelette and 
many other fabrics. Wide variety 
of patterns and colors. Look on 
the bolt board for Sanforized- 
shrunk. 


Send for free research bulletins . 
“Shrinkage Expectancy of Fab 


rics” 


5 a nfo eis0d -Vhrunk 








THREE TESTED PLAYS 


Endorsed by Home Economics teachers. 
“In Quest of Beauty,” “Company Man- 
ners,” “Interiors.” $1,00 for the 3 plays. 
Send Check or Money Order 
ASSEMBLY SERVICE 


Dansville New York 


Box 254 








ZINSER PERSONNEL 
SERVICE 
Anne V. Zinser, Director 
1548 Marquette Building 
Chicago, Illinois 
The Zinser Personnel Service is equipped 
to assist women with home economic 
training in securing positions. 


—< 





PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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See that perfectly pinked seam? 
It’s one of those important little 
professional touches taught in 
up-to-date Dressmaking Classes. W | | * ™, 
And the easiest way to turn out 
such beautifully neat ravel- 
proof seams is with WISS Pink- 


ing Shears. They pink as they 
cut—save time, labor, material. 


pinking 
shears 


Schools and Colleges are invited to write 
for details of our Special Edueational 
Offer. 


Model “C”, illus- 
trated, $4.95 a 
pair. Heavy duty "y 


Model “A”, $7.00 ——— > ma 

a pair. ‘(Prices i OY 

slightly higher in 
Canada) 





ae 


J. WISS & SONS CO., Newark, N. J., U.S.A. 














Just published Dorothy Myerson’s 


HOMEMAKER’S HANDBOOK 


566 pages, 6 x 9, illustrated, $2.75 


ERE is an omnibus manual on house- 

keeping, providing a wealth of easily 
accessible information on all phases of equip- 
ping and running the household efficiently, 
economically and tastefully. It is planned as 
a textbook for the inexperienced homemaker 
and a handy reference work of needed facts 
and helpful kinks for the experienced house- 
keeper. 
















Look up in this book: 








up-to-date kitchen layout and equip- 
ment; table setting, service 

practical laundry and cleaning directions 
housework management with and with- 
out help 

practical menu planning, sound dietetics 
housewifery hints; advice on buying 
foodstuffs, clothing, household commodi- 
ties 

plumbing, heating aad electrical prob- 
lems and simple repairs 

315 pages of practical recipes 
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(Books sent on approval in U.S. and Canada only.) 
_rTrrreefreftettttLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LOCC LOCOCOCOLOLE 


OCTOBER, 1935 


: SEND THIS McGRAW-HILL ON-APPROVAL a t 
i McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. e 
a Send me Myerson’s Homemaker’s Handbook for 10 days’ examina- : 
& tion on approval. Within 10 days of receipt I will send $2.75, or re- . 
& turn the book. ' 
: ES era GG bien oe eu ea lp oecaut ee oP acne Rees ; 
: oon SURES ELT SORE R ier area ne ea 3 

fain i 
4 Position ..... Pees career ek ila PU teen on eerie 1 
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NOW. 


much food-energy for 
EVERYONE in your family 


WHEN YOU SERVE MILK THIS DELICIOUS WAY 


twice as 

























ou know how important pure, wholesome, nourishing 











food is for proper physical development. We require 





carbohydrates for food-energy for supporting the energy de 
mands of the body for work, play and study. We must have 





proteins for building and maintaining body tissues. And out 





bodies require food-calcium, food-phosphorus and Sunshin: 





Vitamin D for building strong bones and sound teeth, 





Cocomalt is a delicious food product that supplies thes¢ 








valuable food essentials. Prepared as directed, Cocomalt al 











most doubles the food-energy value of milk. It increases thi 





protein content of the milk with which it is mixed 50% 








the carbohydrate content 170°¢, the food-calcium content 
35%, the food-phosphorus content 70% . 
























Rich in Vitamin D 


Cocomalt is also rich in Vitamin D, containing not less than 
30 Steenbock (81 U.S.P. revised) units per ounce the 
amount used to make one glass or cup 

Cocomalt comes in powder form, easy to mix with milk - 
HOT or COLD. Sold at grocery and drug stores in 14-lb 
and 1-Ib. air-tight cans. Also in the economical 5-Ib, hospital 











S1Z¢e. 
































SEND FOR TRIAL CAN 


We will be glad to send 
you a trial-size can of 
Cocomalt free. Just mail 
this coupon with your 
name and address. 
































SEWING TEACHERS 





REGISTER NOW 
for the 
Advance Pattern Award 


This award is an emblem, same size as 
illustrated, a handsome pin (not unlike a 
fraternity pin). 

Sewing teachers may have, free, one award 
for each sewing class. 

Teachers are enthusiastic about this idea 
as they find it invites and sustains their 
pupils’ interest. Write for free booklet 
featuring styles prepared for class room 
sewing and full details of the Advance 
Pattern Award. 


ADVANCE PATTERN CO., Inc. 
New York 





252-258 West 29th Street 














NEW FASCINATING 
HANDICRAFTS 


For Your Pupils 


Inexpensive and Educational. 
Send for FREE illustrative and 
descriptive folder No. 131. 
Waleo Bead Company 
Department C 
37 West 37th St., New York, N. Y. 














SEWING ROOM 
SUPPLIES 
Pinking Machines 


and Shears 
Needlen 






Threads 


> Drese Forms and Skirt Gauges 
Pins and Many 
Complete Other Items 
with Send fer Price List 
Cutter 
F.O.B. BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO. 
Chicago 30@ W. Adams St. Chieago, Ill 
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THIS 
VERY 


EXCELLENT |, wi 
COOK BOOK Ss ri ai 


offers the Home Economics Teacher much unusually 
interesting material for class room demonstrations. As 
a supplement to the regular manual it is indispensable. 
No teacher’s library is complete without 


THE SETTLEMENT COOK BOOK 


The 3000 recipes tested in a home kitchen, are up-to- 
date, practical and reliable. Bound in white, wash- 
able oil-cloth, thumb-cut index, both subject and alpha- 
beticat. 


At your dealer or send check $2.50 


or money order direct. Price Postage 10c extra 


THE SETTLEMENT COOK BOOK CO. 


715 N. Van Buren St, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Anne Advises 


(Continued from page 295) 


know what to do and say when 
you meet new people? 

I know just how you feel. I felt 
the same way, but our home eco- 
nomics class studied social prac- 
tices a short time and entertained 
some guests, and now I guess I 
wouldn’t be scared to be intro- 
duced to a queen. 


Anne: 


Judith: I don’t expect ever to be intro- 
duced to many queens but I 
would like to know how to act 
when I meet brother’s boy friends 
or mother’s old school chums, to 
say nothing of all the people here 
at school. 

In home economics we have been 
trying to train ourselves in how 
to be so kind and thoughtful and 
understanding toward our family 
and friends that they will all like 
us. And it’s the funniest thing,—- 
we found that we liked them better 
too, You remember - how _ little 
cousin Patty used to get on my 
nerves? Well, I can keep Patty 
busy and interested since I’ve 
learned a little about child devel- 
opment and she no longer thinks 

of teasing. I took care of her all 
last Saturday while Aunt Myn was 
in town, and she’s really a darling. 


Anne: 


Judith: I wish somebody would teach me 
not to get mad when my 
brother teases. But, come, Anne. 
You promised to take me to Miss 
Do know what 
I'm going to ask her? 

No, what, Judith? 

I’m going to ask her if I can’t 
take home economics. I know now 
that it’s just what I need. 


how 


Freeland. you 


Anne: 
Judith: 


Anne: Good, I hoped you'd see it, and 
you did. You'll love it, I know. 
And (she smiles) I didn’t really 
come right out and tell you what 
to do, did I? 

No, you didn’t. I figured it all 
out for myself. 1 know I’ll enjoy 
school now. Thank you for being 


Judith: 


so patient with me, Anne. And 
now for Miss Freeland. Don’t let 
me forget to ask her what a 


well-balanced supper is. 


Change of Address 


Notify us promptly of change of ad- 
dress to insure receiving every issue of 
PracticAL Home Economics. It takes 
about three weeks after you write us for 
the change to become effective. The post- 
office will not forward magazines unless 
additional postage is paid. 





PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 








TO MATCH YOUR 
INTEREST 


& 


The Womans Press of- 
fers a variety of publica- 
tions to the woman who 
budgets her time to in- 
clude home, community 
and world interests. 

for 


Cafeteria recipes 


cooking on a large scale. 


Household employment 
packet with selected 
articles on employer- 
employee relations in 
the modern home. 


Write for a catalog and 
a sample copy of the 
October issue of the 
Womans Press maga- 


zine. 


& 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 














SEWING PROBLEMS 
for Grades IV. to XII. which come # 
all ready to make in the package with 
directions outlining the method of mak- 
ing, step by step. They will cost the § 
pupil 5c and up. Unusually good at } 
Christmas for pupils to make up asf 





sifts. Write for Catalog-Booklet. 
PICTURE PATTERN CO., Not Inc., Dept. 8. 
6307 Stewart Avenue Chicage, Illineis 


AN ANALYTIC SEWING SCALE 
By Marcia L. Winn 

text explaining 

machine sewing. 


inches square, 
mitered corners, 


this new 
Full-size 


show 


charts and 
scale for 
photographic charts, 11 
actual French and fell seams, 
bindings and facings. 

Price 70c a set, postpaid 

PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 

168 Fourth Ave. New York City 


Sixteen 
analytic 



























SEND YOUR ENROLLMENT 


STANDARD 
PRODUCTS J ; 


IN AT ONCE 


Every home Economics Educator on our “live list” 
has received an enrollment blank for the season 1935- 
36. If you have neglected to send yours in by now, 
— to it at once so as to be sure to receive the 
rst 


ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL 


that will be sent out in September, consisting of 
Educational Samples, Charts and instructive litera- 
ture, regarding high grade, usable products as well 
as our monthly publication the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


which we publish to assist Home Economics Edu- 
cators. 

If you have failed to receive an enrollment blank, 
or have mislaid the one we sent you, write us and we 
will send one at once. 


HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, 
Gerald B. Wadsworth, President 
NEW YORK 


FREEPORT 


Inc. 

















Science in Home Economics 


Three Valuable Books to Help 
Teachers and Students 


Tables of Food Values by Alice V. Bradley 


All the essential data for calculating the nutri- 
tive value of a food in the most convenient form 
for use, thus making diet planning easy and 
speedy. Authentic, inclusive, practical. 126 pages, 
7,” x 934”, $2.00. 


Bacteriology of the Home by Ava L. Johnson 


The problems of bacteriology in terms of dust, 
dishwashing, bread and meat, vegetables and milk, 
presented in a simple, interesting way, and en- 
livened with many illustrations. 167 pages, 514” x 
4", plus 30 full-page plates, $2.25. 


Candy and Candy-Making by Mary B. Bookmeyer 


Chemistry applied to candy-making. Empha- 
sizes how sugar should be handled to prevent 
crystallization, Effect of hard water on candy-mak- 
ing. 200 tested recipes. 127 pages, 5144” x 734” 
plus 19 pages of photographs, $2.00. 

THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS, Peoria, Illinois 
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The Easy way to 
make perfect gravy 


Many students fail to master the knack of 
making gravy. It may be lumpy, greasy, 
poorly seasoned. 


The new cook book, “Success in Seasoning” 
contains simple directions for making 
smooth, rich brown gravy for roasts or other 
meats. Well-seasoned, too, with Lea & 
Perrins, the sauce which home economists 
everywhere regard as indispensable for mak- 
ing gravies tempting and savory. 


FREE—If you would like these directions 
for your students, send for this new illus- 
trated cook book. It’s yours for the asking. 
Contains also recipes for soups, salads, fish, 
meats and entertaining. Just fill out the 
coupon below and mail today. 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


' 

LEA & PERRINS, Inc., Dept. 1310 : 
241 West St., New York City . 
Please send me FREE, your new cook book, “Success } 
in Seasoning,” containing 180 recipes. 5 
5 

4 
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TEACHING HELPS 


This material is of value for your classroom work 








A SERIES GF LESSON PLANS 


Valuable to both teachers and students. 


Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course and Lesson Plans. Learn 
about baking and from Davis Baking 
Powder, what a good baking powder 


really is. 


Home Economics Department 


R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 


38 Jackson Street Hoboken, N. J. 














SUNKIST FOOD BULLETINS 


A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 
in quantity for class distribution to 
home economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 
Two diet booklets, “Fruits That Help 
Keep the Body Vigorous,” and ‘‘World's 
New Dental Story,” will also be sent. 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C, 


Los Angeles California 


















° . ° . . 
Dry Milk Solids (1% Fat) 
is pure, wholesome, sweet milk from which 
fat and water are removed—a convenient, 
natural source of added calcium and other 
essential nutriments commonly lacking in 
American diets. Send for Bulletin 502 
about its use in institutional cooking. 

a 

American Dry Milk Institute, Inc. 
Dept. 43, 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, [linois 


QUICK 


SEE FOR YOURSELF! 


IRONINGS 


NO STICKING—NO SCORCHING 


Here’s that new way todo hot ‘TRY THIS 


starching without mixing, boil- F R E 7 











ing or straining as with old 
fashioned lump starch. Every- 
thing already included in pow- 
dered form. Makes starching 
easy. Makes ironing easy. See 
how elasticity and that freshnew 
look are given back to curtains, 
aprons, play clothes, soft collars 
andshirts. Youriron fairly glides. 
A wonderful invention. Send now, 


THANK YOU 








“The Art of Table Setting” 


Home Economics Teachers will find_this 
informative booklet by Lillian M. Gunn 
extremely helpful. Third edition now 
available for 10c in coin or stamps from 
THE GORHAM COMPANY 
America’s Leading Silversmiths 
Providence, R. I 


“The Crowd Comes to Our 
House” 

This booklet on home entertaining with 
Party menus by Grace Higgins is avail- 
able for 10c from Gorham’s affiliated 
Company. 

THE ALVIN CORPORATION 

Elmwood, Providence, R. I. 


VITAMIN LESSON PLANS 


Helpful suggestions for teaching courses 
which include the Vitamins are now of 
fered. Interesting illustrated charts, 
recent and authoritative pamphlets, read- 
ing references to Vitamins A, B, C, D, 
E, and G are also included. To make 
these materials suitable for schools, 
many teachers and_ several nationally 
known home economics authorities col- 
laborated with our Educational Depart 


ment. Copies supplied gratis upon re- 
quest. 
WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH 


FOUNDATION 


Bascom Hall Madison, Wisconsin 













































SLADE’S STORY OF SPICES 


Their history, their manufacture 
and their uses. 


Copies of this forty-page booklet will be 
sent free of charge to teachers in New 
York and New 


charge will be made of 10 cents per copy 


England. Elsewhere a 


D. & L. SLADE COMPANY 


189 State Street Boston, Mass. 








HEIGHT AND WEIGHT 
CHARTS 


An approved chart for boys and girls 


showing weights for different ages and 


heights. 
A copy should be in child’s 
them the 


every 


hands to show importance 


of proper nutrition. 
Price, 5 cents a copy. In lots of 10 


or more, 2-cents each. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
New York 





468 Fourth Ave. 











1 THE HUBINGER CO,, No. 168, KEOKUK, IOWA I 
! Your free sample, please, and ‘‘That Wonderful ' 
Way to Hot Starch,”’ also “‘An Expert Teaches | 

| Curtain Making.’ 
i ! 
' 
' 1 
| VOTI Special quantities of this educational | 
| material for class work upon request. 








YOU REALLY NEED PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Devoted to Home Economics in all its branches and to School 
It is an invaluable help in bringing 


Lunchroom Management. 


out new angles to your teaching problems. 
given on many Home Economics subjects 
YOU WILL ALSO FIND GOOD USE FOR: 
More Plays With a Purpose 
A Unit in Foods for Sixty-Minute Periods 
An Analytic Sewing Scale 


Practical Home Economics 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Enclosed please find 


A UNIT IN FOODS FOR SIXTY-MINUTE PERIODS 


Sete ae re copies 
AN ANALYTIC SEWING SCALE 


(16 charts and text explaining them) 


MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE 
(Eleven plays) 

PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
One Year $2.00 


Vital information is 


reer ee Te er Serr. sets 
70 cents a set 
LER TT copies 
$1.50 per copy 
SE REC ee years 


Two Years $3.00 








PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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